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THE RELATIONS OF STRUCTURAL AND FUNC- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY. 


HE tendencies which have contributed to render psychology 

so largely independent of philosophy are for the most part 
identical with those which have brought it under the guiding in- 
fluence of biology. The prevalent disposition to model psycho- 
logical procedure upon biological patterns is a conspicuous ex- 
pression of the force of this influence, and one which has led to 
some interesting anomalies in current psychological usages. 
When one undertakes to treat the mind as an organism, it is 
natural to suppose that one may adopt the practice of the bio- 
logical sciences and proceed to the construction of a mental 
anatomy, dealing with the facts of psychical structure, and a men- 
tal physiology, dealing with psychical function. Indeed, this is 
apparently the precise program which many of our contempo- 
rary psychologists attempt to execute. The legitimacy of the 
distinction between the structure and the function of conscious- 
ness is assumed as essentially self-evident. ‘ In view of this fact, 
it is not without significance that psychologists should have failed 
to follow more consistently the example of the biologists, who 
have developed morphology and anatomy, on the one hand, and 
physiology, onthe other, as relatively independent sciences. 
Certainly no psychologist has as yet attempted either a purely 
structural ora purely functional account of consciousness. More- 
over, there is commonly no disposition to countenance the ideal 
implied in such an undertaking, and in practice psychology ap-, 
pears as a science engaged with both the anatomy and the phys- 
iology of the mind. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
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inquire into the nature and relations of these two phases of the 
psychological field, and to point out certain consequences touch- 
ing the status of psychology among the philosophical sciences, 
which seem involved in the conclusions we shall reach. It will 
be convenient to begin with a brief examination of the concept 3. 
of psychical structure." 
On the negative side, it is clear that in psychology the term 
‘ structure’ cannot refer to spatial relations, as it does in anatomy 
and morphology ; nor has it often been thought necessary since 
Descartes’s time to call in question the spaceless character of 
consciousness. The morphological cell and the gross structures ~ 
of anatomy accordingly find no immediate and perfect analogues. 
in the psychical organism. But consciousness does report of 
itself a certain complexity of content revealed in the form of dis——. 
tinguishable conscious qualities. The physiological and the — p= 
psychological organism have this point in common, then, that 
both are complex and thus describable (potentially) in terms of 
their constituent factors. To speak of the structure of the 
psychical organism is simply a convenient mode of indicating hi 
this fact of complexity. This, however, is the sole particular in 
which, on the positive side, the analogy with organic structure yl 
is really applicable to consciousness. Even this application re- 
quires some limitation, as we shall presently see.’ 
t For typical authoritative statements of the scope and problem of psychology, as | 
} 


contemporary writers regard these, see Wundt, PAilosophische Studien, Bd. X11, 1896, 

pp- 1 ff; also Miinsterberg, ‘‘Aufgaben und Methoden der Psychologie,’’ Grundziige 

der Psychologie, BA. 1, pp. 1-199, passim. Professor Miinsterberg’s exposition in the 

Grundzsiige is too elaborate to permit of ready articulation with the common formulz 

and too recent to allow of confident condensation. The independence of psychology 

from philosophy is ably maintained by Dr. Scripture in an article entitled ‘‘ The 

Problem of Psychology” in Mind, Vol. XVI, 1891, pp. 305-326. There is prob- i 

ably no more convenient statement of the generally accepted views concerning the 

relations of the philosophical sciences to one another than is afforded by Professor 

Ladd’s /ntroduction to Philosophy. 4 
* The ablest defense of structural psychology with which I am acquainted will be 

found in an article by Professor E. B. Titchener, entitled ‘‘ The Postulates of a 

Structural Psychology,’’ Pu1LosopHicaL Review, Vol. VII, 1898, pp. 449-465. In 

connection with this should be consulted the two acute and cogent papers by Pro- 

fessor W. Caldwell, who, under the guise of a critique of Professor Titchener, aims a > 

number of powerful shafts at the weak points in the armor of presentationism. See 

** Professor Titchener’s View of the Self,’’ Psych? Rev., Vol. V, 1898, pp. 401-408 ; 

**The Postulates of Structural Psychology,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. VI, 1899, pp. 187- 
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The situation comes clearly to view the moment we examine a 
specific instance of alleged psychical structure. When sensation, 
for example, is cited as a structural element of consciousness, as it 
is by many modern writers, the usual implication is that it repre- 
sents a qualitatively irreducible psychic datum, roughly com- 
parable to the atom of an earlier genegation of physicists.'_ Such 
a psychical element as this evidently offers, even upon casual in- 
spection, sufficiently important distinctions from the structural 
constituents of anatomy and morphology to make the two very 
imperfect counterparts of one another. That the one element is 
spatial in character and the other is not, we have already re- 
marked. Moreover, the one element represents a relatively 
durable entity, the other does not. The sensation has at best — 
(pace Professor Miinsterberg) an existence covering a moment or 
two of time. Furthermore, it is reasonably certain that the 
morphological element, when actually obtained, is what it pre- 
tends to be, 2. ¢., a real portion of the organism of which it is © 
supposed to be a constituent. Sensation, on the other hand, is 
by general consent admitted to be in a measure an artifact. At 
all events, it seems to be commonly agreed that the entire analyt- 
ical process by means of which consciousness is resolved into its 
elements is of a vicarious character, resulting in the attainment 
of symbolic representatives of the components of actual experi- 
ence, but not in the securing of the prototypes themselves. 
Certainly the limitations of this analytic procedure, through 
which the structural components are discerned, is in need of 
most careful scrutiny from the standpoint of what Professor 
James calls ‘the psychologist’s fallacy.’ For it seems possible 
that the experience of normal psychical life, as distinct from the 
psychologist’s experience, is only in a mediate secondary way 
191. The position of phenomenalism in psychology finds its strongest advocate among 
English writers in Bradley. Cf. ‘*A Defense of Phenomenalism in Psychology,”’ 
Mind, N. S., Vol. 1X, 1900, pp. 26-45. A trenchant critique of this type of view, 
in which Miinsterberg appears as whipping-boy, is to be found in Seth’s Man's Place 


in the Cosmos. A useful paper discussing matters germane to these is that of Miss 
Calkins: ‘* Psychology as Science of Selves,’’ PHtLosopHicaL Review, Vol. IX, 


1900, pp. 490-501. . 
1Cf., upon this point and upon the whole question of the description of psychical 

contents, Miinsterberg, ‘‘ Psychological Atomism,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. VIII, 1900, 

pp. I-17. 
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complex. The complexity commonly manifested by states of 
consciousness is a complexity of reference beyond the psychical 
moment, rather than a complexity felt as inherent in conscious- 
ness itself. Viewed dynamically from without, consciousness is 
multipolar ; viewed dynamically from within, as regards its feel- 
ing, it is ordinarily unipolar. 

Such a structural element as sensation simply represents the 
psychologist’s device to express the fact that consciousness, when 
viewed retrospectively, does not appear homogeneous, and that, 
among the unhomogeneous qualities which are thus distinguish- 


_ able, certain ones appear to be incapable of further analysis, sen- 


sation being among these irreducibles. Whether we agree with 
Professor James t' at the analysis of perceptual experience into 
sensations is merely an analysis of the objects to which the per- 
ception refers, or whether we agree with Mr. Stout in his con- 
tention that our analytic distinctions are representatives of undis- 
tinguished differences in the original experience under consider- 
ation, it is at | clear that sensation is no discrete psychical 
entity compacted with other similar entities into the complex we 
call perception." 

Moreover, when we rigorously distinguish the non-introspec- 
tive experience which belongs to every-day life, from the post- 
mortem type of experience, with which the psychologist com- 
monly deals, we find, as we have previously intimated, that the 
significance of the structural elements of consciousness is increas- 


_ ingly circumscribed and artificial. This is true even on the basis 


of the view which regards introspection as essentially a construc- 
tive process, producing a novel state of consciousness, which 
serves to represent ordinary experience. This conclusion must 
not be interpreted as a challenge to the tenability of every impli- 
cation of the concept of psychical structure. It is intended 
simply to emphasize the disparity between this psychological 
form of the structure concept and that current in biology. As 
has been pointed out, the concept of psychical structure extends 
only to the implication of a specific kind of complexity. Beyond 
this it is irrelevant and inapplicable. 

'It will be remembered that much of the criticism upon the significance of 
Weber’s law issues in precisely this conclusion, 
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That the biological idea of function is applicable in a general 
way to the life of consciousness is hardly open to question. The 
precise lines of classification sometimes employed in biology, 
¢. g., functions of adjustments to the external environment, func- 
tions of internal organic metabolism, functions of reproduction, 
etc., may not be immediately available, but the general biological 
notion of organic activity certainly requires no essential transfor- 
mation. The point which does, however, warrant a few words of 
explanation concerns the structural implications of certain psy- 
chological terms commonly employed to indicate functions, for 
example, judgment. As the main point that we desire to 
bring out in the remainder of the paper does not hinge upon 
this consideration, we shall dismiss the matter with a somewhat 
cursory comment. 

It will undoubtedly be admitted that every description of 
function involves, tacitly at least, some reference to structural 
elements, just as the actual functions themselves involve struc- 
tures. Thus, judgment as an act will be allowed to involve fac- 
tors usually called structural, such as images for example. That 
judgment itself in its totality as a psychical event is also a struc- 
tural component of consciousness, is not so likely to be admitted. 
To be sure, so high an authority as Brentano has accredited to 
judgment the position of a psychological ultimate ; but Bren- 
tano’s whole view is essentially of a dynamic and functional 
character, and his ascription of this position to judgment could 
not without more ado be cited as in any way a claim for the 
structural character of the process. But, if we direct our atten- 
tion to actual psychical experience in its felt immediacy, the evi- 
dence justifying the view that judgment has a structural signifi- 
cance for consciousness is quite as good as that available for 
the assignment of the image to the ranks of psychical structures. 
If it be said that judgment is complex and that the image is rela- 
tively simple, we shall not deny this, but simply insist that we 
are under obligation to remember the limitations previously noted 
concerning the real meaning of complexity in states of conscious- 
ness. If the analogy of the psychological element with the 
biological cell, for instance, were altogether tenable, judgment, 
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supposing it to be structural at all, might then conceivably enough 
figure as the counterpart of a tissue or a gross organ. But we 
have already observed the defects in these analogies ; and, in 
point of fact, the judgment as a process occupying time is not 


merely synonymous with the psychical elements capable of anal-_ 


ysis out from the matrix represented by it. In its entirety it 
presents, when compared with the image, a unique segment, or 
phase of consciousness, which can with propriety be regarded as 
structural. Indeed, it is on the whole a truer representative of 
psychical structure than the image, because it is less of an ab- 
straction than the image, less remote from actual conscious ex- 
perience. This is possibly but a cumbrous way of contending 
for a specific guale, characterizing judgment in distinction from 
other psychical events. In any case, we have now devoted all 
the space to the matter which is appropriate, and we may sum up 


_ the position we wish to set forth in this way :— Many psychical 
_ processes ordinarily regarded as distinctly functional, ¢. g., judg- 


ment, not only involve such elements as are commonly conceded 
to be structural, but are in themselves events possessing unique 
structural attributes. 

Whether or not we agree with this view of the nature of judg- 
ment, it is certainly a suggestive fact concerning the general rela- 
tions of structure and function in mental life, that the same terms 
are so often used indifferently to indicate either the one or the 
other. Probably the terms ‘sensation,’ ‘image,’ and ‘affection’ are 
as widely used in a structural sense as any that one could select. 
Yet each of these is also used ina functional sense. Thus, sen- 
sation is described as the psychical function by means of which the 
organism is first brought into contact with itsenvironment. Again, 
the image is spoken of as the conscious process by which the world 
of objects and relations is symbolized and manipulated. A fortiori 
should we finda similar thing true of those psychological terms 
that are occasionally, but less commonly, regarded as struc- 
tural, ¢. g.,conation. Now, were there nothing beyond the mere 
verbal identity in the terms applied to structures and functions, 
one might regard this fact simply as evidence of linguistic inade- 


quacy, implying nothing positive as to the relations among the 
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psychical facts themselves. That our available terminology is 
defective, no one can question ; but this consideration is far from 
affording a complete explanation of the circumstance referred to. 
Fortunately our biological bias, which prepares us for almost any 
kind of intimacy in the relations of the structure-function ele- 
ments, offers us a clue to the correct interpretation of the facts. 
Not only are we reminded in biology that every function in- 
volves a structure, an organ, for its execution, but we are also 
informed that these functions modify the structures. Especially 
is this true of the molecular arrangements in nervous tissue. In 
psychology, it might almost be said that the functions produce 
the structures. Certainly, so far as we may be considering any 
specific structural content of a state of consciousness, ¢. g.,a sen- 
sation (in distinction from the general fact of content), we shall 
always find that this sensation is determined by the demands made 
upon the organism by the environmental situation, 7. ¢., that it is, 
functionally determined, and that it will vary with each specific 
situation with which the organism has to cope. One may, of 
course, hypostatize this sensation, and, dissociating it from its 
particular surroundings, regard it as a type of a relatively static 
structural element, for which specific function is a secondary and 
unimportant consideration. But the actual sensory experience, 
which constitutes the prototype of this hypostatized sensation, is 
not only capable of being viewed as an expression of functional 
activities ; it cannot be correctly viewed nor accurately described 
in any other way. It is never a mere sensation in general. It is 
always this specific sensation, produced by certain particular,’ 
momentary organic conditions. The forty thousand sensory 
qualities, more or less, which the psychologist describes, have no 
actual existence apart from his description, save when the exi- 
gencies of experience call them into being, 2. ¢., when there is func- 
tional demand for them. It appears, therefore, that the funda- 
mental nature of functions, which biology discloses, is even more _ 
in evidence in psychology, where structure and function i 
represent two phases of a single fact. 

The considerations which we have thus far canvassed suggest . 
that our psychology stands in need, not so much of a firmer 
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foundation for the distinction between psychical structure and 
psychical function, as it does of a further development of both 
branches of the inquiry, based upon the distinction and a clearer 
recognition of the real relation between the two. Upon the 
teleological nature of the distinction, it is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to comment. But certainly the present categories recognized as 
respectively structural and functional occasionally overlap, and 
thus emphasize the necessity for further clarification of their 
relations. 

Despite the unquestioned applicability of the idea of function 
to consciousness, any psychology which calls itself functional is 
still, in certain quarters, viewed with a slight distrust. It is thus 
sometimes asserted, as an evidence of the superior reliability of 
the results of structural psychology, compared with those of 
functional psychology, that the former has settled down upon 
the elementary nature of sensation and affection, for example, 
with far greater finality (although this finality is a trifle precarious) 
than functional psychology has attained with reference to any of 
its categories. 

Taken at its face value, this contention is of a somewhat spe- 
cious character. It may be, as a matter of practical wisdom in 
the distribution of one’s energies at the present moment, that 
more certain rewards may be anticipated from a pursuit of psy- 
chological analyses of the structural variety than from those of 
a functional character. But the evidence offered points less di- 
rectly to the psychological superiority of the structural methods 
of work, than it does to the differences in complexity among 
the several kinds of psychical attributes, which the psychologist 
finds himself under obligation to analyze, describe, and, if pos- 
sible, explain. Plenty of parallel cases might be cited from the 
biological sciences. Thus, for example, the anatomy of the 
lungs and the physiology of respiration have been much more 
completely worked out than the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain. Notwithstanding the limitations upon the analogy of psy- 
chical with organic structure, one may view the asserted superiority 
of structural psychology over functional psychology, if this su- 
periority be conceded, as affording in general simply one more 
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instance of the tendency illustrated by the history of all science, 
i.¢., the tendency toward the development of scientific knowledge | 
concerning the static and structural phases of the cosmos, prior to 
the attainment of such knowledge about its dynamic and functional — 
features. However the facts may stand as regards the precise ’ 
validity and import of this claim for structural psychology, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the smaller the segment of con- 
sciousness one transfixes under one’s introspective objective, the 
easier it is to emphasize the structural features of such sections, 
and the harder it is, because of the greater actual remoteness 
from life conditions, to do justice to their functional attributes. 
It will be remembered in this connection that the structural ele- 
ments upon which there is widest agreement, 7. ¢., sensation and 
affection, are the products of elaborate analytical simplification, 
corresponding in no exact sense to any actual moment of con- 
scious experience. The converse fact is equally obvious. The 
more complex the psychosis under examination, the more readily 
is one’s attention directed to the functional activity involved, and 
the more difficult does it become satisfactorily to distinguish the 
structural characteristics of the complex. The psychology of at- 
tention affords an illustration of the case in point." 

So long as psychology confines its examination to the structural 
aspects of consciousness, it seems to have a clear field and to be 
in no danger of trespass upon other branches of inquiry, either 
philosophical or biological. But the moment that functional 
problems are attacked, certain difficulties appear concerning the 
severance of psychology from the several other departments of 
philosophical investigation.? If the contention once bé granted, 

1Criticisms upon the value of psychology for educational practice, etc., which 
rest upon the asserted remoteness of the psychologist’s facts from the actual facts of psy- 
chical experience obviously hold true, if anywhere, in largest measure when directed 
against structural psychology. Indeed, I have yet to meet any criticism of this type 
which appeared to me apposite when directed against the possibilities of functional 
psychology. The reasons for the retarded development of functional psychology, we 
have already mentioned. 

21 do not know of any adequate formulation of the program of a functional psy- 
chology. The thing itself is about one on every hand in the contemporary psycho- 
logical literature ; but it is, perhaps, too young to have become fully self-conscious, 
and so has escaped the incubus of a creed, The following references, however, will 


all be found valuable in clarifying the scope of such an undertaking. Ebbinghaus, 
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however, that psychology cannot succeed in its effort to determine 
what consciousness is, as regards its make-up, without a deter- 
mination of what consciousness does, the further inference is in- 
evitable that psychology must proceed to inquire into the how 
and why of conscious operations. In other words, any complete 
statement as to what operations consciousness really performs 
necessarily involves an account of how and why these operations 
are executed. The practice of physiology illustrates and con- 
firms this position. A description of the path traversed by a 
blood corpuscle in its circulatory cycle would in so far be a state- 
ment of what occurs in circulation. But how the results which 
arise from the circulation are produced would be entirely to seek, 
and no one would for an instant consider such an account as 
exhaustive or satisfactory. But if one does go further, it is 
patent that, in asking how the results mentioned do come to pass, 
one is simply investigating what other operations are involved. 
It is not only in the Hegelian Logic, therefore, that the adjective 
and the adverb reveal a dialectical interplay. In physiological 
and functional problems, the question ‘how’ is practically iden- 
tical with the question ‘what.’ Moreover, any such physiological 
formulations of function as actually are met with contain a proxi- 
mate response to the question ‘why.’ A complete account of 
physiological activities would clearly include answers to each of 
the questions, what, how, and why particular functions are 
operative. Accordingly, if functional psychology is in reality a 
mental physiology, we may expect to find it engaged with the 
search for answers to just these same questions in their application 
to the life of consciousness." 

- Now let us examine briefly, in the light of the preceding con- 


‘siderations, what relations are sustained by psychology to the 


Grundsiige der Psychologie, Ba. 1, pp. 161-169 ; Stout, Analytic Psychology, Vol. 1, 
pp. 1-50, and passim; Dewey, ‘‘ The Reflex-Arc Concept in Psychology,’’ Psych. 
Rev., Vol. I11, 1896, pp. 357-370; “ Principles of Mental Development,’’ Trans. of 
the Illinois Soc. for Child-Study, 1899, pp. 65-83 » Ellwood, ‘‘ Prolegomena to Social 
Psychology,’’ Amer. Jour. of Sociology, 1899, pp. 807-822. 

! The force of the theory for which I am contending appears to me to be indirectly 
supported by the considerations set forth in W. McDougall’s suggestive articles 
entitled ‘* Contribution toward an Improvement in Psychological Method,’’ Afind, 
N. S., VII, 1898, pp. 15-33, 159-178, 364-387. 
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normative philosophical disciplines. Theoretically it is a matter 
of indifference where we begin, practically it will be convenient 
to take up logic first. Logic and psychology obviously have 
their immediate point of contact in the cognitive processes. The 
psychological problem of cognition is generally supposed to be 
solved, when an account has been given of the constituents of 
the knowledge process and of the modes in which, under the 
actual conditions of practical life, these processes function. It 
has been usually maintained that for psychology the truth or false- 
hood issuing from any cognitive process is a matter of wholly 
secondary consequence, and on these lines a practical boundary 
between psychology and logic has been established. Logic, | 
on the other hand, at any rate the formal logic, is commonly 
assigned the investigation of just these same cognitive processes, 
but now from the standpoint of their consistency, their produc- 
tion of valid conclusions, their avoidance of fallacy.” The 
development of the inductive logic has in recent years issued in 
an examination of this same principle of consistency and truth, Sec * 40 »b <i 
as it is involved in the process of discovery rather than in proof. y se’ Tm 
Many eminent logicians take great pains to emphasize the radi- ..., » knoll 
cal distinction between psychology and logic. “Yet an examina=_ 

tion of their treatises upon logic discloses a large amount ot 

space devoted to analyses and discussions that are almost purely 

psychological, in the sense in which this implies that they are 

concerned with the content of the logical processes, and not 

primarily with the determination and formulation of canons ot 

thought. The modern theory of judgment, which is so cen- 

tral in contemporary logic, is a case in point. The examina-“ 

tion of the concept is another, and the list might be carried out 

at considerable length.* This fact has sometimes been explicitly « 

recognized and formulated in the statement that logic borrows 


‘A brief and effective exposition of a frequently accepted view concerning the re- 
lations of logic and psychology is given by G. M. Stratton in an article entitled 
**The Relation between Psychology and Logic,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. ILI, 1896, pp. 
313-320. See also a criticism of Stratton’s paper in the interests of rational psy- 
chology by G. H. Howison, idid., pp. 652-657. 

2 In Sigwart’s great work on Logic, two thirds of the first volume is given over to 
an essentially psychological analysis of judgment and concept. Similarly, in Wundt’s 
Logic, more than two hundred and fifty pages of the first volume are devoted to an 
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its raw material, viz., the facts of the cognitive life of conscious- 

ness, from psychology. There is, however, seldom any econo- 

mizing of space on this score. 
? If psychology could confine itself exclusively to structural 
| problems, there would seem to be no theoretical difficulty in dis- 
1] tinguishing its field from that of logic. Conversely, so long as 
1 logic rigorously confines its inquiry to the problem of determining 
| the conditions under which valid thought processes arise, it need 
not traverse any territory preémpted by structural psychology, 
even though in the execution of its task it employs psychological 
material —a material, be it said, which contains, as logic actually 
receives it, both structural and functional elements. But any 
systematic development of a functional psychology must inevita- | 
bly result in the creation of a logic. This is, forsooth, precisely 
what logic is. Indeed, logic has often been called the applied 
psychology of reasoning. But it is more than that, for that 
would only apply strictly to the cases where, as in rhetoric, the 
subject was treated with reference merely to improvement in the 
exercise of argument, proof, or investigation. The essential 
identity of functional psychology and logic will appear more 
conclusively from the considerations which we shall next ex- 
amine. 
a The tendency of modern logic, if one may trust such gener- 
alizations, certainly seems to be increasingly toward the placing 
{ of the criterion of validity and truth within the limits of the purely 
iW practical. Truth as the Absolute is chiefly a possession of the 
3 metaphysician and epistemologist. Truth or consistency, either 
of them, from the logician’s point of view, is primarily resident in 
practice. The formulation which works in practice is the logic- 
ally true and valid thing. The truth which can in some way be 
verified in experience is the logician’s type of truth. The constant 
appeal for a criterion is to the facts of practice, and not toa 
transcendental standard of excellence apart from these concrete 
examination of conscious processes which differs only in thoroughness from that 
which the ordinary psychological text affords. Whether one classifies the work of 


Hobhouse, Zhe Theory of Knowledge, as logic or as epistemology, it is equally 
interesting to remark that the earlier chapters are almost wholly psychological in 
character. 
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details of actual life." Even in the principles of formal logic, 
such as the laws of contradiction and excluded middle, the actual 
leverage for the doctrine is always obtained by reference to the 
objective world of every-day experience. This is as true of the 
significance attaching to deductive as to inductive procedure. It 
has, moreover, always been true of the plain man’s manner of 
thinking. Ulterior and supposedly absolute guarantees of truth 
have never stood in his presence, when confuted by the facts of 
practice. Although the plain man is not of much consequence 
when he attempts consciously to philosophize, his practical pro- 
cedure is nowadays gaining some repute as an arbiter in philo- 
sophic disputes. He is not introduced at this place as a demon- 
stration, but simply as an additional piece of presumptive evidence 
regarding the justice of the balance by which modern logic is 
increasingly inclined to weigh truth. 

The warrant for this insistence upon the category of the 
practical is, of course, peculiarly obvious and fundamental in the 
foundation of inductive and investigatory procedure. But the 
ultimately correlative character of deduction and induction ren- 
ders the application of the category to deduction equally defen- 
sible. It is not, however, the practical as a mere category of 
the work-a-day world which is implied here. At all events, 
much more than this is implied. The idea which is here at issue 
involves the larger dynamic conception of experience itself as a 
universe or system, in which truth is ultimately synonymous 
with the effective, and in which error is not only identifiable with 
partiality and incompleteness, but particularly with that form of 
inadequacy which issues in the failure of practice when conceived 
in its entirety.2 The contemporary logical treatment of the 

1 One of the most luminous discussions of the philosophical consequences of this 
logical conception is afforded by Professor James’s address, ‘‘ Philosophical Con- 
ceptions and Practical Results,’’ delivered before the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California. Professor James announces himself as the prophet of 
Mr. C. S. Peirce, whose work in logic is so widely known. The special doctrine in 
question is set forth in a paper in the Popular Science Monthly (1878), under the 
title, ‘* Illustrations of the Logic of Science.” 

2 Interesting commentaries upon this general point of view will be found in the 
following places: Royce, Zhe World and the Individual, First Series, pp. 265-342, 
Second Series, pp. 379, ff.: Venn, Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic, pp. 
32-36: Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, p. 468; Schiller, Axioms as Postulates, 
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judgment (in which modern logic seems to find its most charac- 

teristic mark) is essentially given over to an exposition of this 

function as a part of practice. The older severance of the re- 

flective faculties, so-called, from the activities of mere practice has >. | 
yielded to a point of view in which reflection and ratiocination ; 
are not only thought of as possible contributors to practice, but 
as constituting themselves immanently and immediately most 
important instances of it. For this type of view, constructive 
thought zs practice in its most intelligently creative, formative 
stage. So far as modern*logic has added anything to the 
achievements of the ancients, it is surely in just this protest, for 
which it stands, against the effort to treat the validity of thought 
as something capable of investigation and formulation apart from 
the actual facts of experience. x 

It is a far cry from all this, perhaps, to the complication of 

functional psychology with logic. But the point which it is | 
sought to bring out is this, that logic in its search after the cri- | 
terion of logical truth and consistency, its search for the princi- | 
| ples of valid thinking, is intrinsically engaged in determining, not 

| some purely abstract transcendental ideal, but the concrete prin- | 


ciples of practice. The identity of this undertaking with certain | 
problems currently accounted the exclusive possession of psy- 
chology (at least from the standpoint of functional psychology) 
now remains to be exhibited. 
When it is said that the problem of psychology, so far as it ° 
‘deals with the cognitive processes, is confined to the investigation 
of what actually does occur in the knowledge-bringing operations, 
| and in no way touches the question of what ought to occur, it is 
| apparently implied that there is some absolute standard of con- 
sistency to which the rationalizing activities may conform, but 
— often do not. Now, however this may be, in point of fact the 
actual account of reasoning and its subordinate processes, which 
are contained in our psychological text-books, are closely com- 
parable with the statements one finds in the corresponding chap- } 


especially pages 126-128, in Mr. Sturt’s volume of collected essays entitled Personal 
Idealism. Despite his protests against the doctrine, Mr. Bradley hardly succeeds in 
avoiding its meshes. Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 184-196 and 550. 
See also his Logic, pp. 18-21. 
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ters of our logics. They are impartial descriptions of the sup- 
posed processes concerned in these phases of mental procedure. 
In treatises of both varieties, the mechanisms of the inductive and 
deductive modes of thought are set forth, the evolution of the 
judgment and the relation of this to the concept are expounded, 
and, were it not for the fact that the authors generally call atten- 
tion to the supposed distinction, one might read extended pas- 
sages without the slightest suspicion of a radical difference be- 
tween the logician’s and the psychologist’s analysis of cognition. 
To be sure, the psychologist usually foregoes an examination of — 
fallacies and the logician commonly eschews any extended dis- \ 
cussion of perception and imagination. But, despite such a 
nucleus of differences in the topics treated, the points of com- 
munity already mentioned obstinately remain and refuse to yield 
to any interpretation which deprives them of their most obvious 
implication, 2. ¢., the implication that logic and one portion at least 
of psychology are really one. As we shall presently see, no 
effort to preserve the distinction that psychology and logic treat 
a common subject-matter from different points of view can be 
maintained, when functional psychology is allowed to enter the 
lists." 

If one adopts the view, as most psychologists do, that con-f\ | 
sciousness is not merely epiphenomenal, but is really an efficient 
agent in the furtherance of the life-activities of the organism 
(the view of common sense), we must admit that one of the 
points at which consciousness is most obviously of value is pre- ) 
sented in the cognitive functions. In the general mediation rep- 
resented by the cognitive processes, through which the individual 
recognizes the beneficial or the harmful and thereby regulates 
his conduct, it is not for a moment a matter of indifference 
whether or not the results of the exercise of these processes are 
true or false. Not only in the case of everyday practical prob- 
lems is this true, but also in every possible case of reasoning, 

' To illustrate the similarity of subject-matter and treatment which is revealed by 
our psychologies and logics, we may take the following recognized representatives and 
compare the suggested passages: Creighton, /ntroductory Logic, pp. 1-16, 260-273, 


329-334; Sully, Zhe Human Mind, Vol. 1, pp. 434-474; Dewey, Psychology, pp. 
202-234. 
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however abstruse and however seemingly remote from the imme- 
diate interests of the life-process. It is not primarily because 
such truth or falsehood may in its subsequent consequences be 
harmful or helpful, that we speak of the cognitive process as 
involving this category of organic value, although this is evi- 
dently one phase of the matter; but much more because the act 
itself, in which such a conclusion is reached, is an adjustment to 
environmental conditions conceived in their widest and truest 
aspect, and its truth or falsehood is simply another name for its 
successful or unsuccessful functioning in the total process of 
adaptation. 

- This brings us, then, to precisely the same point which we 
_ reached a moment ago in considering the tendency of logic. If 
psychology is permitted to discuss function at all — and we saw 
that, without being arbitrarily truncated, it cannot avoid so doing 
—the truth or falsehood of cognitive processes cannot be a matter 
alien to its boundaries, because such truth and falsehood are 
simply impressive names for relatively complete (7. ¢., successful) 
and relatively incomplete (7. ¢., unsuccessful) operations of adap- 
tation. Whether false reasonings would in such a case form a 
chapter in functional pathology, is entirely unimportant at this 
time. It does not appear that this would necessarily follow. 

It has, perhaps, been made sufficiently clear in the preceding 
statement, that there is in the view here advanced no necessary 
reference to immediate overt failure or success in the individual’s 
adaptive activities. Such a result is, to be sure, often in evi- 
dence, but, in the realm of the higher and more abstruse thought 
processes, it is often so veiled as to baffle confident detection. In 
such cases, the doctrine we are here defending finds its applica- 
tion in the undeniable formation during all reflective activity of 
generally trustworthy or untrustworthy habits of mind. The 
evident deferment of the full and complete consequences in cases 
of this character cannot fairly be interpreted to the prejudice of 
the theory. 


Unless one regards the cognitive function as a mere luxury of 


the organism, it is difficult to see how one can escape from the 
view just presented. If the knowledge-processes are of value 
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to the organism, it obviously must be because of what they do. 
No one questions that they serve primarily to reflect and mediate 
the external world; and this they can only do effectively pro- | 


vided they distinguish the true from the false. It would seem 


fairly clear, therefore, that a functional psychology, in any event, 
however the case may stand with a structural psychology, can- 


not possibly avoid a consideration of this aspect of the cognitive | 


| 


activities. But the problem to which this view leads is essen- ; 


tially ident cal with the accepted problem of logic." 
At the risk of tedious iteration, a brief résumé of the argu- 
ment is here offered. Modern logic shows an increasing disposi- 


tion to locate truth in practice, to make truth a category not of - 


the solely nor primarily transcendental, but rather of the dis- 
tinctly immanent, variety. Truth is thus something which be- 
longs to the reflective faculty, not as this appears when abstracted 
from practice and made purely theoretical, but as it really is when 
viewed amid its normal surroundings, 7. ¢., a part, and an integral 
part, of the universe of practice. Concretely this tendency is 
exhibited in the treatment of the judgment, the concept, the de- 
ductive and inductive forms of inference. Psychology, accepting 
the common-sense view of consciousness as efficacious in deter- 
mining the fate of the individual organism, locates the delibera- 
tive and therefore controlling factors of consciousness in the cog- 
nitive processes. It is consequently by means of the knowledge 
processes that decisions of actual import are reached, and it 

1 Logics which, like Mr. Bradley’s and Mr. Bosanquet’s, include so much of the 
immanent criticism of the logical function in its entirety with so much of psycholog- 
ical analysis and so much of epistemological and metaphysical by-play, are of course 
peculiarly difficult to dispose of in any summary way. These writers (Mr. Bradley 
avowedly ) have gone out exploring from the logical problem as a center into all the sur- 
rounding country, and they have unquestionably brought back with them most valuable 
spoils. But this general philosophical campaign, carried on under the banner of logic, 
makes it somewhat precarious to attempt treating its leaders as one might if they had 
confined themselves to the logical problem in its usual significance. I cannot, however, 
in any case, sympathize with the implication contained in the second part of the title 
of Mr. Bosanquet’s scholarly work. Logical doctrine proper is certainly not to be 
called morphological. Whatever is explicitly morphological in logic is in reality 
material borrowed from structural psychology. Indeed, Mr. Bosanquet practically 
surrenders his position by admitting that his morphology must include function. It is 
clear what he means and equally clear that morphology is, therefore, not a felicitous 
word for his field. 
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promptly becomes a part of the attempt to understand how the 
adaptive activities of consciousness are carried on, to under- 
stand how truth and falsehood, consistency and inconsistency, 
practical success and practical failure are attained through 
the mediation of the various modes of consciousness. This 
is clearly true of any psychology which attempts to go beyond 
the mere elements of the process, and we have already seen 
the logical difficulty, if not impossibility, of stopping short at 
this point. 

Let it not be supposed that there is any intention here to crit- 
icise the present provisional lines of distinction between psychol- 
ogy and the rest of philosophy. These lines are, to be sure, 
unsatisfactory in some respects. But our immediate interest is 
simply to show that the prevalent distinctions are even more 
practical and arbitrary than has commonly been confessed. For 
example, the statement that logic, ethics, and psychology treat 
an identical subject matter, though from different points of view, 
gives a working differentia which has proved useful. But, if the 
contentions advanced in this paper are warranted, this descrip- 
tion of the facts is certainly not accurate. A thoroughgoing and 
courageous functional psychology must ultimately issue in inves- 
tigations which are nowadays ‘the exclusive possessions of logic, 
ethics, and zsthetics respectively. A cursory account of the 
case, as it stands in ethics and zxsthetics, may render clearer cer- 
tain phases of the position we are considering. We may con- 
veniently examine the case of ethics first. 

We must at the outset disavow any intention to discuss those 
purely anthropological and historical considerations which are 
often, and with much of propriety, included in ethical doctrine. 
What we have in mind is the more exclusively philosophical in- 
quiry into the nature of right and wrong, the good and the bad. 


/ Precisely as in the case of logic, we meet here with a large 


amount of material which is obviously psychological in nature. 
The earlier chapters in almost all the modern text-books on 
ethics are dedicated to an investigation of impulse, desire, con- 
science, motive, ideal, etc., from the standpoint of the actual psy- 
chological processes involved in these elements of the ethical 
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life. All this is ostensibly carried on, however, to the end that 
we may at length be able to describe what constitutes good 
and bad conduct. Now, logically considered, this mode of at- 
tacking the problem immediately suggests the localization of the 
good somewhere in actual practice, and not in a remote ideal 
which practice strives in vain to attain. Historically, too, the 
influences to which modern ethics has been exposed have led to 
emphasis upon the essentially social nature of the good and of 
right. In this manner, ethical value has come to be regarded 
not simply as something which has significance for practice, not 
simply as something at which practice ought to aim, but as resi- 
dent in practice itself and as constitutive of the universal ele- 
ment in practice. This tendency is as characteristic of Mr. Spen- 
cer and the evolutional ethical writers as it is of the advocates of 
T. H. Green’s way of thinking.” 

Needless to say, this is a view peculiarly identified with the 
psychologist’s standpoint. If cognitive consciousness is looked 
upon by him as constituting a medium in which are devised ad- 
justments of a more adequate type than are mechanically pro- 
vided for in the physiological organism, much more must he 
regard volition and its issuance in overt conduct as the crucially 
significant feature of the case. It is obvious to the point of plati- , 
tude that consciousness, if it be valuable at all to the organism, | 
must be so in volition. But supposing it valuable is equivalent 
to supposing it selective of the beneficial. When taken broadly, 
good and bad conduct are, by the agreement of practically all 
contemporary ethical writers, however they express it, equivalent 
to Mr. Spencer’s perfectly or imperfectly evolved conduct, to per- 
fectly or imperfectly equilibrated individual and social influences, 
to the completest or most incomplete adaptation and develop- 


1 The critical and constructive treatise and the student’s text-book are both replete 
with psychology. [Illustrative of the former is Hodgson’s 7heory of Practice, in 
which almost all of the first volume is assigned to psychological considerations. 
Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics may represent the latter class. In this work one 
whole book (pp. 43-146) is explicitly reserved for discussions of psychological 
raatters. 

*Compare Spencer, Data of Ethics, Chap. iii and passim; Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress, pp. 97-111 ; Dewey, Outlines of Ethics, pp. 95-102, 214-221 ; 
also, The Study of Ethics: A Syllabus, pp. 17-26, 124-129 and passim ; J. Seth, 
Study of Ethical Principles, pp. 258-282. 
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ment of the individual in a similarly developed society. Nor 
does this position necessarily involve an oversight of the insistent 
distinction between ethical and biological value.' The distinction 
is, indeed, transcended in this view, not, however, by denying it, 
but by exhibiting its full implications and foundations. Moral 
value gets expression, then, in practical values represented by the 
activities of the developing individual in the developing environ- 
ment. Moral action thus becomes, like logical truth, the prac- 
tically effective action as over against the partial and incomplete, 
which accordingly represent badness and error.” 

The dilemma which emerges from these considerations is plain. 
Either we must suppress functional psychology, or else admit 
that the so-called ethical examination of the element of value in 
conduct —being in point of fact simply an examination of the con- 
ditions of largest effectiveness in conduct —belongs in reality to the 
field of functional psychology ; and we must admit further, that a 
functional psychology which did not give an account of these ele- 
ments would be a bastard discipline and not what it pretended to 
be.* The unavoidable coalescence of the problems of ethics and 
functional psychology is nowhere more obvious than in the realm 
of social psychology. This is not the place to attempt an exhaus- 
tive definition of the scope of this branch of psychological inquiry. 
But for the purpose in hand, it is sufficient to refer to such investiga- 
tions as Professor Baldwin has carried on. A large portion of his 
work entitled Mental Development: Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions might with equal propriety be classified as psychology or 
ethics. Nor does it escape the force of the dilemma to assert that 
social psychology is essentially a border-line field of inquiry, which 

1Cf. Dewey, ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics,’’ A/onist, Vol. VIII, 1898, pp. 321-341. 
Among the most acute and penetrating analyses of the concept of value are to be 
mentioned the following: Ehrenfels, ‘* Werththeorie und Ethik,’’ Vierte/. fiir wissen. 
Philos., 1893, pp. 76-110, 200-266, 321-363, 413-475, and System der Werththe- 
orice; Meinong, Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen sur Werththeorie. 

* The most searching analysis of certain phases of this general doctrine has been 
made by Professor Royce in his work entitled 7he Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 
especially pp. 449-460. 

§The following citations will suffice to exhibit the incorporation of ethical ma- 
terial into psychological writings: Bain, Emotions and Will, (3d ed.), pp. 264-299, 
440-504, and passim ; Dewey, Psychology, pp. 399-424 ; Sully, 7ke Human Mind, 
Vol. II, pp. 155-171, passim ; Baldwin, Feeling and Will, pp. 205-233, passim. 
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merges with ethics on the one side and with functional psychology 
on the other. A closer inspection of the facts will show that all 
psychological and ethical questions with which the sociologist 
concerns himself are fundamentally questions of how and why 
consciousness performs certain operations and what the results 
are, 7. ¢., are questions intrinsic to the conception of functional 
psychology. Again, as we said in connection with logic, it is 
not maintained that the present principle of demarcation between 
the two supposedly independent fields of investigation is espe- 
cially prejudicial to the trustworthiness of the conclusions thus far 
reached by them. But the connection is surely more intimate 
and organic than is generally admitted. 

The case of zsthetics is more complicated than that of either 
ethics or logic, because of the relatively inchoate condition of 
zsthetic doctrine. Whether we shall mean by the term ‘zsthetics’ { 
a criticism of taste, an attempt to formulate canons for the pro- 
duction of art, the philosophy of beauty, or an analysis of the 
psychology of zsthetic appreciation, is largely a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion or caprice. When used in connection with prop- 
erly philosophical subjects, it would seem that the most appro- 
priate meaning to assign the term is that in which it is equivalent 
to the scientific theory of value in feeling. This correlates it at 
once with logic, which is devoted to the examination of value 
or validity in the knowledge process, and with ethics, which is 
concerned with the case of value in conduct." 

Even the most formalistic of writers upon zsthetics feel it 
obligatory to give some account of the elementary psychological 
aspects of feeling. This is in part a repetition, accordingly, of 
the situation which we found in current logical and ethical usage. 
In these discussions of the nature of feeling, and zsthetic feeling 
in particular, it is usually maintained that the value element in 
this phase of consciousness is immediate. Cognitive and voli- 
tional experiences, if valuable, are ordinarily regarded as being 
so because of some ulterior consequences which issue from them. 


1A scholarly defense of zsthetics as being a normative philosophical science and 
nota merely empirical account of certain phenomena of consciousness, is to be found in 
Volkelt's 2sthetische Zeitfragen, pp. 195-222. 

2 For example, Zimmermann, A//gemeine Aisthetik als Formwissenschaft, Chap. i. 
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Kant is, perhaps, the classical exponent of this view of the imme- 
diacy of the value in zsthetic feeling.' Strangely enough this 
doctrine is held by writers who, if the principle were carried 
over and given its inevitable application in ethical experience, 
would reject it with asperity. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is the shibbo- 
leth which presents, on the side of criticism and appreciation, the 
same conception that is involved in this view of feeling. The 
adequacy of the theory evidently cannot be considered at this 
point. But granted once that feeling does have its essential 
value in itself, it immediately becomes clear that it can only be 
understood when it is given its proper setting in the totality of 
conscious operations, 7. ¢., when it has been analyzed by a psy- 
chology of function. Much more is this true of any theory which 
locates the value of feeling outside itself. Now the moment that 
one inquires into the value of feeling and the criterion of such 
value, one is doing precisely what any functional psychologist 
must do. One cannot describe completely the function of feeling 
in organic life without attempting to discover how it operates and 
why. When these questions have been answered, its value will 
already have been exhibited, and the reasons will have been made 
plain for the lesser or greater desirability which we recognize as 
attaching to various forms of it.” 

The intrinsic unity of the problems propounded by esthetics 
and functional psychology is strikingly illustrated by certain re- 
cent attempts to give, in connection with the general description 
of affective consciousness, a biological or physiological account 
of the significance and origin of zxsthetic feeling. The concep- 


1Kant, Aritik der Urtheilskraft, S. 3-17 (Original Ausgabe). 

2 The dominance of psychological interests in present day zsthetic writers is well 
illustrated by two conspicuous books, i. ¢., Hirn’s Origins of Art, in which five of 
the first six chapters are devoted to psychological subjects, and Groos’s Der esthetische 
Genuss, which is from beginning to end largely and avowedly concerned with psychol- 
ogy. In its richness of psychological material, Fechner’s Vorschule der A? sthetik fur- 
nishes the prototype of these works. The introduction of zsthetic analyses into 
psychological treatises is exemplified in the following works: Bain, Emotions and 
Will (3d ed.), pp. 225-263 ; Sully, 7ze Human Mind, Vol. 11, pp. 133-155 ; Dewey, 
Psychology, pp. 309-325; Kiilpe, Outlines of Psychology (trans.), pp. 250-258. 

*The best example of this tendency is probably Grant Allen’s Physiological 
A sthetics, in which he develops certain of Herbert Spencer’s doctrines. Marshall’s 
book, Pain, Pleasure, and Aésthetics, contains excellent critical expositions of these 
theories. 
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tion of feeling as representing the immediate response of the 
organism in its entirety to various kinds of stimuli, and the fur- 
ther conception of this response as indicative of the increased or 
decreased vitality of the organism, affords a practical instance of 
how a functional psychological doctrine of feeling must, in the 
nature of the case, include an account of the phenomena com- 
monly called zsthetic, and how it must traverse the question of 
value in feeling, if it once enters this field at all. 

In logic, ethics, and zsthetics we have, therefore, simply sys- 
tematic developments of problems primarily belonging to a 
functional psychology. Or, put conversely, functional psychol- 
ogy, if not estopped, must issue in a logic, an ethics, and an 
zsthetics. The questions raised by the normative philosophical 
disciplines are, in every instance, of vital practical significance for 
the correct understanding of ordinary psychic activities, and no 
account of conscious function can disregard them without re- 
maining obviously defective and incomplete. 

The view here presented does not rest for its justification upon 
any special theory of the mental elements, either as regards their 
number or their nature. The psychologist who subscribes to the 
tripartite division of conscious elements is under no greater obli- 
gation to accede to the doctrine than the defender of the bipartite 
classification. Whatever view of the elements be adopted, a 
functional psychology must canvass the general processes at pres- 
ent termed cognitive, affective, and conative. In this canvass the 
questions treated by the normative philosophical disciplines under 
the head of value must arise, because they are synonymous with 
the problems of effective functioning. It remains, then, to for- 
mulate briefly the relations of functional psychology to meta- 
physics and epistemology. 

By metaphysics I imply any inquiry which undertakes to solve 
the problem of reality, to ascertain its nature and content. Epis- 
temology, as set over against this, is the problem of the nature 
and limits of knowledge in its most general and fundamental 
aspects. It is a familiar observation that metaphysics and epis- 
temology, when thus conceived, are radically opposed to one 
another. For the metaphysician, who postulates or concludes 
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to a given form of reality, knowledge is already accounted for 
inside his scheme of reality. On the other hand, the epistemol- 
ogist has tucked reality — along with unreality — into his little 
bundle of knowledge, and forthwith the metaphysician is deprived 
of his patrimony. To be sure, certain of our best modern writers 
do not concede this mutual antagonism of metaphysics and epis- 
temology, maintaining rather that the two inquiries are essen- 
tially complementary treatments of a fundamental We/t-rathsel.' 
It would seem to be fairly clear that epistemology represents 
an effort to carry out to the last possible point the program 
of logic in its more inclusive conception. From the standpoint 
of many writers, the psychology of the cognitive processes 
would seem to be even more intimately connected with such an 
nquiry than with logic. Psychology professes to investigate 
primarily the mere facts of cognition, the nature of the knowl- 
‘edge process taken at its face value, i. ¢., a process reflecting in 


'some manner a world outside of itself. Epistemology is an 


inquiry into the ulterior significance and warrant of this process, 


_ an examination really of the foundation upon which rests the tacit 


assumption in the psychology of cognition, to which we have al- 
ready referred. This statement is not tantamount to the asser- 
tion that epistemological doctrine is itself free from similar tacit 
assumptions of the nature of the process which it undertakes to 
examine. On the contrary, it is probably here that we have the 
clue to the various forms of epistemological theory often classified 
as sensationalism, rationalism, etc. 

Now it certainly does not require a very flexible interpretation 
of logic as concerned with a determination of the validity of the 
thought process, as involving an analysis of the means of avoid- 
ing error and securing truth, to make this discipline eventually 
synonymous with the epistemological inquiry into the ultimate 
nature of knowledge and consequently of the ultimate nature of 
the truth attained by logical procedure. Indeed, it is quite 

' Cosmological investigations I do not discuss, because, despite the fact that they 
deserve a separate treatment, they are in their general character off-shoots of the 
metaphysical inquiries and for our purposes they may be omitted without harm. 

* The inevitable entanglement of psychology with logic and epistemology is admira- 
bly brought out in a paper by D. G. Ritchie entitled ‘‘ The Relation of Logic to 
Psychology,” PutLosoruicaL Review, VI, 1897, pp. 1-17. 
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within the limits of conservative statement to say that much of 
the interest in modern logic is distinctly of an epistemological 
character, in the sense in which this means that the interest has 
shifted from a determination of the mere mechanical details of the 
ratiocinative processes, in which it was chiefly resident during the 
ascendency of formal logic, to a determination of the ulterior 
warrants and implications of the whole cognitive function. Mr. 
Bradley’s definition of judgment as the “ reference of an ideal 
content to a reality beyond the act” is, perhaps, a fair illustra- 
tion of this disposition to introduce conceptions which belong to 
an epistemological and ultimate order of problems, in contradis- 
tinction to the more immediate and proximate problems involved 
in the older conceptions of logic. Fortunately, it is not necessary 
for us to pass upon the justice of the criticisms directed at 
epistemology. The latter may, of course, prove to be a futile 
and superfluous undertaking. But the epistemologist has suc- 
ceeded in formulating a problem whose relations to logic and 
psychology it is entirely possible to point out. This task is our 
present business, and we shall be safe in concluding from the 
foregoing considerations, that if a functional psychology cannot 
be distinguished in point of content from a logic, it will be equally 
difficult to draw any sharp line of distinction between epis- 
temology and either logic or psychology. This is evidently but 
another way of saying that, if one follow with sufficient per- 
sistency and thoroughness the question (which comes to light in 
a functional psychology) of the validity of thought processes and 
the mechanism by which they arrive at that which we call truth, 
one must come upon whatever reply is attainable to the problem 
of the ultimate nature, warrant, and significance of knowledge. 

It is conceivable that all we have said about psychology and 
epistemology might be acceded to as a provisional statement, 
with the reservation that a precisely converse statement would 
be equally true. This reservation would mean that it answers 
quite as closely to the facts to view the whole psychological 
problem as in a sense an outgrowth of the epistemological 
problem, as to adopt the position which we have presented. A 
similar, but not identical, contention is often advanced as regards 
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both epistemology and metaphysics, but especially metaphysics, 

viz., that psychology, like all other would-be natural sciences, 

| 1 rests on a foundation of unexamined assumptions and presuppo- 
| sitions, whose criticism and analysis is the peculiar business of 
| these disciplines just mentioned. Now there is unquestionable ' 
| warrant for this view, so far as concerns the exposition of the 
merely logical relations of the problems treated by these several 

| | inquiries. Psychology, as actually carried on, certainly does 
| make such assumptions, and metaphysics undoubtedly does ex- 


amine them.' There is, therefore, a possibility of setting forth 
the relations involved in other ways than those chosen in this 
paper. This fact, however, confirms rather than detracts from the 
force of the point which we are interested to make. Start from 
| the psychological standpoint, and we insist that you cannot avoid 
| certain functional statements. Once enter upon statements of 
function, and you cannot, save by purely arbitrary limitation, stop 
short of a logic, an ethics, and an esthetics. Furthermore, in the 
same movement which carries you into logic, you will inevitably 
find yourself drawn back into epistemology. Nor is this transi- 
tion accomplished after the conventionally accepted manner, as 
. | . a result of merely changing your attitude toward a fixed material. 
The attitude is one and the same throughout, the attitude of really 
understanding the structure and function of consciousness. 
It is, as already indicated, a matter of indifference for the gen- 
eral view set forth in this paper and outlined in the preceding ' 
7 paragraph, what theory one entertains as to the relations of epis- 
temology and metaphysics.* The metaphysical problem sustains 
These psychological assumptions and certain points of contact between psy- 
: | chology and metaphysics are succinctly set forth by Professor James in his Principles 
if of Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 183-184; Vol. Il, pp. 569-579. 
tli 2So far as I am aware, the best brief statements concerning the matters under dis- 
cussion at this point will be found in the following articles: D. G. Ritchie, ‘*‘ The 


Relation of Metaphysics to Epistemology,’’ PHILosopHicaL Review, Vol. III, 
1894, pp. 14-30; A. Seth, ** Epistemology and Ontology,” idid., pp. 568-582; J. | 


- 


Dewey, ‘‘ The Significance of the Problem of Knowledge,’’ University of Chicago 
Contributions to Philosophy, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1897; J. H. Tufts, ** Can Epistemology 
be Based upon Mental States ?’’ PHrLosopHicaL Review, Vol. VI, 1897, pp. 577- j 

it 592. A luminous application of the conceptions of a functional psychology to the 
if field of critical historical interpretation in philosophy is afforded by two of Professor 
A. W. Moore’s papers, entitled respectively : “‘ The Functional versus the Represen- 
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essentially the same relations to the logical and psychological 
problems of cognition as does that of epistemology. It repre- 
sents the last step in one direction in the effort at complete 
rationalization of thought and conduct. It may accordingly be 
successful or unsuccessful; it may fall within the problem of 
epistemology on the ground that reality is a category intrinsically 
subordinate to knowledge; or it may be made to include the 
epistemological problem on the ground that reality must tran- 
scend knowledge, in the sense at least in which this means that 
reality must contain knowledge as one among other elements. 
Finally, either problem or both problems may be regarded as 
insoluble and essentially futile. These alternatives affect us not 
at all. We are merely concerned to recognize the psychological 
reality of these problems, and to point out that we must inevita- 
bly encounter them in any systematic functional psychology.' 

At this point the weary reader, reflecting that the rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet, may well remind us that the 
doctrine herewith set forth contains, even if true, no practical con- 
sequences for the interrelations of the disciplines which we have 
discussed. This is, however, somewhat too sweeping a state- 
ment. Such a view as we have outlined, if accepted, removes 
once and for all any possibility of regarding the fundamental 
philosophical sciences as merely incidental to one another. They 
are, on the basis of this conception, irrepressible outgrowths 
from a central and basic problem, which we have chosen to des- 
ignate as the problem of the structure and function of conscious- 
ness. They are organic developments of a common root, and 
represent phases, or stages, in the solution of a single complex 
problem. There need be no fear of vagueness and confusion as 
a result of adopting such a view, for the functions with which 
these several inquiries (ethics, logic, esthetics, etc.) deal are un- 
doubtedly separable and distinct. The disposition to carry on 
tational Theories of Knowledge in Locke’s Essay,’’ University of Chicago Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1902 ; and ‘‘ Existence, Meaning, and Reality in 
Locke’s Essay and in Present Epistemology,’’ University of Chicago Decennial Publi- 
cations, Vol. 3, 1903. See also Paulsen’s /ntroduction to Philosophy, passim. 

' Professor Ladd, in his Philosophy of Mind, p. 73, states explicitly that all phil- 
osophical problems emerge from the attempt to develop a complete scientific psy- 
chology. 
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the investigation of these functions with a measure of independ- 
ence is thus thoroughly justifiable, and the prevalent practice 
accordingly finds its warrant not only in the extrinsic advantages 
arising from a division of labor, with its consequent economizing 
of time and effort, but also in the intrinsic differentiations actually 
found in the operations of consciousness itself, which these disci- 
plines reflect. Finally, it may be said that, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, the position advanced in the present paper is not so much a 
formulation of a mere program capable, if authorities agree, of 
being put into effect, as it is a description of tendencies clearly 
operative in contemporary psychology and philosophy.' Cer- 
tainly one can hardly survey the unchecked invasion of ethics, 
logic, and zxsthetics by psychology without recognizing that, 
however fondly tradition and theory may cling to their exist- 
ence, the time-honored boundaries between psychology and these 
sciences have in practice been extensively obliterated. Nor can 
ene pass in review the more important psychological writings of 
the day without detecting the intrusion into them of investiga- 
tions, discussions, and theories, which, dealing ostensibly with 
mental functions, trespass in reality upon the preserves of the 
normative philosophical sciences. If a center of gravity for the 
detached portions of philosophy be necessary, psychology pos- 
sesses as a claimant for this honor the notable advantage over its 
rivals, that it is explicitly devoted to the study of the individual 
as such, from whom all philosophical problems emanate, arid to 
whom all solutions of them revert. When this psychological 
study is interpreted in a functional as well as in a structural 
sense, the theoretical distinctions between psychology and phil- 
osophy have ceased to exist. 


James ROWLAND ANGELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


1 For an interesting statement of a view in many particulars similar to that herein 
developed, see two articles by Professor Dewey, ‘‘ The Psychological Standpoint,”’ 
Mind, Vol. X1, 1886, pp. 1-19; ‘* Psychology as Philosophic Method,’’ fdid., pp. 
153-173. See also a criticism of these papers entitled ‘‘ Illusory Psychology ’’ by 
Shadworth Hodgson in the same volume of Mind, pp. 478-494, and Professor 
Dewey's reply in Afind, Vol. XII, 1887, pp. 83-88. Professor G. H. Mead has 
suggestively outlined a theory of the relations among the philosophical sciences, when 
these are conceived from the functional standpoint, in an article entitled, ‘‘ Sugges- 
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tions toward a Theory of the Philosophical Disciplines,’ PurLosopHicaL REVIEW, 
Vol. IX, 1900, pp. 1-17. Cf. also Croom Robertson’s valuable paper on ‘‘ Psychol- 


ogy and Philosophy ”’ in Afind, Vol. VIII, 1883, pp. 1-21, in which a position is 
taken regarding the intimacy of relationship between psychology and philosophy not 
wholly foreign to that advanced in this discussion. 


ALTRUISM IN HUME’S 7REATISE. 


ARIOUS views have been held of the attitude Hume takes 
in his 7reatise of Human Nature and in the Enguiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals on the subject of egoism and 
altruism. Some interpreters, as for example Green and Lechar- 
tier, regard Hume as committed to egoistic principles in both 
works, and treat passages incompatible with this interpretation 
as grudging concessions to inevitable fact. Other writers, as 
Jodl and Pfleiderer, contend that while the Z7reatise is fundamen- 
tally egoistic, the Enguiry represents human nature as largely 
moved by unselfish considerations. Professor Albee’ agrees 
with Jodl and Pfleiderer in the interpretation of the Exguiry, but 
instead of finding the 7Zreatse unmistakably egoistic, he dis- 
covers an “exasperating ambiguity”’ in that work. And yet 
it would seem that the preponderating evidence is, in Professor 
Albee’s opinion, decidedly in favor of the egoistic interpretation, 
for he says that “ Hume's position in the 7reat#se apparently is 
that human nature is essentially egoistic.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the position of the 
Treatise on this subject. The result, as the writer believes, will 
show that Hume admits the existence of an original altruism as 
fully in his earlier as in his later work. This is not, of course, a 
new interpretation of the doctrine of the Zreatise. Gizycki’s work 
on Hume's ethics is written on the assumption that both in the 
Treatise and in the Enguiry Hume contends for the disinterest- 
edness of sympathy and benevolence. But Gizycki’s treatment 
of this subject is not critical. He does not enter into an exami- 
nation of the passages which are usually taken to prove that the 
Treatise is egoistic ; but in view of the current interpretation of 
the Zreatise such an examination is demanded of any one who 
takes Gizycki’s position. 

Before going any farther, however, we must define our terms. 
As Butler has pointed out, we may give to selfishness such a 

| History of English Utilitarianism ; see the chapter on Hume, particularly 
PP- 92-99. 
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meaning as to make impossible the theory that any human action 
is ever unselfish.’ Now if any discussion of egoism is to be 
fruitful, we must differentiate egoism from non-egoism by taking 
as our basis of division the end of action. By the end of action 
is meant the result of action so far as it is foreseen and desired 
by the agent. The question of the mechanism of desire is perti- 
nent to the problem at all, only so far as any desire is supposed 
to be aroused by means of a mechanism which is set in motion 
by a more ultimate desire for an egoistic end. 

Now it is true that many English associationists have ex- 
plained sympathy and benevolence as connected by association 
with one’s desire for a selfish end. What makes this view ego- 
istic is not that association is employed to explain benevolence — 
and sympathy, but that it explains them by reducing them to self- 
love. The mere fact that an author uses association to explain 
any apparently altruistic emotion does not make that author ego- 
istic; we must look further to see what is the ultimate term to 
which the associational explanation leads. It is only when that 
ultimate term is desire for one’s own good? that the explanation 
can be properly called egoistic. These cautionary remarks are 
necessary because many critics seem to assume that association- 
ism inevitably implies egoism. Historically, the relation between 
associationism and egoism has, of course, been very close, but 
there is no necessary logical connection between them, and in 
Hume we shall find the employment of association to explain 
certain altruistic emotions without explaining them away. 

Having thus made it clear that no action is to be considered 
egoistic unless it is motived directly or indirectly by a desire for 
the agent’s own welfare, let us turn to the question whether 
Hume in his 7reatise represented all human actions as egoistic. 
We shall first look at the general drift of his psychological theory 
as it is presented in that work and note its bearing on our ques- 
tion ; and then we shall take up the passages in which he applies 

1 Butler’s Sermons, Preface. 

21t makes no difference how this good is conceived, whether as pleasure or perfec- 
tion or some other state or possession of the agent. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, egoism was generally hedonistic, and, therefore, our question is whether 
Hume regarded the agent’s pleasure as the only proper end of action. 
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his theory in detail to the phenomena of love, sympathy, and be- 
nevolence. It would be desirable also to examine all the state- 
ments which appear to be at variance with the view we shall find 
to be the prevailing one in the 7reatise, and to see how far it is 
possible to explain them in harmony with this view. But the 
limits of this article make such an investigation impossible here. It 
would be true, however, to say that there are very few statements in 
the Zreatise which do not easily find their explanation in the inter- 
pretation here advocated — so very few that they should not be 
allowed to count against an interpretation which is necessitated 
by the logic of Hume’s general position and by Hume’s ex- 
pressly elaborated doctrine put forward in all the passages in 
which he devotes himself primarily to the exposition of his views 
on love, benevolence, and sympathy. The counter-statements 
are rather in the way of careless oditer dicta, and do not occur 
in connections which could give them much exegetical signifi- 
cance." 

Hume's philosophy is admitted on all sides to be atomistic. 
The self is “nothing but a bundle or collection of different per- 
ceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and are in a perpetual flux and movement.’”’? All these percep- 
tions are either simple or are analyzable into simple perceptions ; 
and since they “are different from each other, and from every 
thing else in the universe, they are also distinct and separable, 
and may be consider’d as separately existent, and may exist sep- 
arately, and have no need of anything else to support their exist- 
ence.”* These simple perceptions are of two kinds, impressions 


1 What I mean by this can be illustrated by comparing the passages in Book I, 
Part III, of the 7Zreatise, in which Hume so carefully develops his doctrine that 
there is no objectivity in the causal relation, with other passages in which he employs 
language that taken naturally would seem to imply a recognition of the objective 
character of causation. Commentators do not maintain that because of the existence 
of these latter passages Hume is ambiguous as regards the subjectivity of this rela- 
tion, 

* Treatise, Book 1, Part 1v, Section vi; Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 252; Green and 
Grose’s edition, 1, p. 534. Hereafter all references, not otherwise specified, will be to 
the 7reatise; and for the sake of brevity they will take the form ‘‘I, Iv, 6’’ ; the 
large capitals designating the Book, the small capitals the Part, and the Arabic 
numeral the Section. ‘‘S-B.”’ will stand for Selby-Bigge’s (1888), and ‘‘G.’’ for 
Green and Grose’s (1882) edition. The text used in the quotations is Selby-Bigge’s. 

5I, 1v, 5; S-B., p. 233; G., 1, p. 518. 
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and ideas. Under impressions Hume comprehends “all our 
sensations, passions and emotions, as they make their first appear- 
ance in the soul” “ with most force and violence.”' By ideas 
he means “ the faint images of these.”"' Impressions are divided? 
by him into original and secondary or reflective. “‘ Original im- 
pressions or impressions of sensation are such as without any 
antecedent perception arise in the soul, from the constitution of 
the body, from the animal spirits, or from the application of 
objects to the external organs. Secondary, or reflective impres- 
sions are such as proceed from some of these original ones, either 
immediately or by the interposition of its idea. Of the first kind 
are all the impressions of the senses, and all bodily pains and 
pleasures: Of the second are the passions, and other emotions 
resembling them.”* By “original,” therefore, in this classifica- 
tion, Hume has reference not to the psychic character of sensa- 
tion as compared with passion or emotion, but to the fact that 
original impressions “ without any introduction make their appear- 
ance in the soul.”"* They are not caused, in the Humian sense 
of causation, dy other perceptions, but ‘depend upon natural and 
physical causes.’* Secondary impressions are called secondary 
because they arise “either from the original impressions, or from 
their ideas’’ ;* 7. ¢., because they always follow some other per- 
ception. But this secondary character they have in point of tem- 
poral sequence must not be supposed to be incompatible with the 
original or primary character that belongs tothem as unanalyzable. 
The originality of the passions, in the sense of their unanalyzable- 
ness, makes it ‘impossible we can ever, by a multitude of words, 
give a just definition of them.” “The utmost we can pretend to 
is a description of them, by an enumeration of such circumstances, 
as attend them.”° ‘ They produce merely a simple impression, 
without any mixture or composition,”’ and “ are sufficiently known 
from our common feeling and experience.’’® This means that 


SB. p. 2; G., 1, p. 

1,1; S-B., p. 275; G., pp. 75-6. 

SII, 1, 1; S-B., p. 275; G., U, p. 76. Italics are mine. 

‘II,1, 1; S-B., p. 276; G., 1, p. 76. 

STI, 1, 2; S-B., p. 277; G., Il, p. 77. 

SII, u,1; S-B., p. 329; G., 1, p. 121. Hume here speaks of love and hatred ; 
but what he says of them in this regard is true of all passions. 
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a passion is always what it seems to be; it is never some other 
passion in disguise. To use Berkeley’s language, its esse is its 
percipi. Hence what Hume says of the difference between belief 
in matters of fact and reveries of the imagination, is true of the 
difference between the simple passions: ‘There is nothing but 
the feeling, or sentiment, to distinguish the one from the other.”"' 

It is of the utmost importance to keep this fact in mind when 
we read what Hume says of the “ derivation”’ of certain passions. 
When he “derives” a passion from some other perception, he 
does not thereby reduce it to any lower terms, as Gay does. He 
merely states the law of its occurrence; he does not define its 
nature. 

Hume divides passions into those which “ arise from a natural 
impulse or instinct, which is perfectly unaccountable,” * and those 
which are “founded on pain and pleasure.”’"* Now it is quite 
true that Hume does not explicitly make this division till he has 
nearly done with the passions. It has therefore the appearance 
of an afterthought. But if it be an afterthought, at all events it 
occurred to Hume long before he came to the Section, “Of the 
direct passions." Some seventy pages earlier in the work we find 
a reference to these passions not “ founded on pain and pleasure.” 
There Hume says: “ But tho’ the desire of the happiness or 
misery of others, according to the love or hatred we bear them, 
be an arbitrary and original instinct implanted in our nature, we 
find it may be counterfeited on many occasions, and may arise 
from secondary principles.”"* Again, about fifty pages farther 
on, he speaks of “certain calm desires and tendencies, which, 
tho’ they be real passions, produce little emotion in the mind, 
and are more known by their effects than by the immediate 
feeling or sensation. These desires are of two kinds; either 

Appendix ; S-B., p. 624; G., 1, p. 556. 

*II, m1, 9; S-B., p. 439; G., I, p. 215. 

SII, 11, 9; S-B., p. 438; G., 1, p. 214. Properly speaking it is the direct pas- 
sions Hume thus divides ; but as the direct passions have heretofore been defined as 
those which *“‘ arise immediately from good or evil,’’ it is obviously incorrect to divide 
them into passions mot founded on pain and pleasure. The logical way of restating 
Hume’s division is given above in the text. 

‘Il, 1, 7; S-B., pp. 368-9; G., 1, p. 155. The whole of the preceding section is 
devoted to the discussion of the arbitrariness of the two passions, benevolence and 


anger. 
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certain instincts originally implanted in our natures, such as 
benevolence and resentment, the love of life, and kindness to 
children ; or the general appetite to good, and aversion to evil, 
consider’d merely as such.”’! 

A higher criticism of the 7reatise might try to distinguish 
between egoistic passages which were written first and non-ego- 
istic passages which were afterwards inserted without proper re- 
writing of older passages in the interest of complete consistency. 
But whatever may be the truth of such a view, we must remem- 
ber that the recognition of the existence of instinctive passions, 
as opposed to passions founded on pleasure and pain, was an in- 
tegral feature of the 7Z7reatise as it was published by Hume. 
Even if, in his haste which he afterwards repented “a hundred 
and a hundred times,” he had failed to bring every part into 
harmony with every other part, still his general view at the time 
this first child of his “fell dead born from the press” can very 
well be made out, and no great amount of modification is neces- 
sary to bring almost all other passages into conformity with the 
doctrine that there are passions in no way derived from pleasure 
and pain. We must therefore reject as utterly unfair to Hume’s 
Treatise, in the form in which it appeared, the assertion that 
pleasure and pain are for that work the only motives which in- 
fluence the will. That they are regarded as ‘‘ the chief spring or 

‘II, m1, 3; S-B., p. 417; G., 1, pp. 196-7. Although these passions are spoken 
of as calm, and therefore not very patent to introspection, in the next paragraph we are 
told that ‘* beside these calm passions, which often determine the will, there are cer- 
tain violent emotions of the same kind, which have likewise a great influence on that 
faculty.’’ The distinction between calm and violent is of no particular moment. By 
comparing the passage just quoted with that referred to above (II, 111, 9; S-B., p. 439; 
G., 11, p. 215) we can identify ‘‘ the desire of punishment to our enemies, and of happi- 
ness to our friends’’ with ‘‘ resentment ’’ and ‘‘ benevolence,’’ and can make out the 
following catalogue of these instinctive passions : private benevolence, resentment, love of 
life, kindness to children (= parental love ?), and a few bodily appetites, such as hunger 
and /ws¢. It is worth while to remark that Hume makes a sharp distinction between 
the instinctive love of life and the non-instinctive ‘‘ general appetite to good, and 
aversion to evil, consider’d merely as such.’’ ‘This distinction would be found 
important, if we were to speak at length of Hume’s view of self-love. Contrary 
to the usage of Hobbes, Hume did not include the self-preservative instinct in 
self-love. In this he showed fine psychological discernment. The instinct which 
prompts us to cling to life has no conscious end in view, any more than hunger 
has. 
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actuating principle of the human mind ’’' seems to be a doctrine 
which runs through the whole 7reatise ; but that they are the 
only motives to action is, I believe, nowhere asserted in the whole 
work. 

If one were to ask why, if this be so, Hume made so little of 
these instinctive passions, which are not “ founded on pain and 
pleasure,” the reply is that such a question is not properly put. 
For while, in Book II, Hume devotes little space to the instinc- 
tive passions, in Book III he assigned to one of them, viz., private 
benevolence, an immense influence.? The small space given to the 
instinctive passions in Book II has a most obvious explanation. 
That Book, while bearing the general title ‘‘ Of the Passions,” yet 
in fact is almost entirely taken up with the sole question of their 
origin. In one passage, it is true, Hume says that the “ nature, 
origin, causes and objects” of love and hatred are the subjects of 
his “ present enquiry.” * But when we look at the performance 
and compare it with this programme, we shall find that Hume ac- 
knowledges that the nature of these passions admits of little dis- 
cussion. They are elementary affections and cannot be defined. 
Hence he lightly passes over the subject of their nature. We 
shall also find that the “causes and objects” of these passions 
are treated only in so far as they throw light upon their origin. 
We may, therefore, safely say that the whole of Book II is con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of the origin of the passions. 

This problem is solved in accord with Hume’s idea of origin, 
an idea familiar to all his readers. The origin of any perception 
is explained for him only if he can lay his finger on the relations 
which obtain between that perception and the perceptions which 
immediately precede it. But inasmuch as the instinctive pas- 
sions “arise from a natural impulse or instinct, which is perfectly 
unaccountable,” * it would be futile to spend any time on the 


IIIT, mt, 1; S-B., p. 574; G., 11, p. 334; italics are mine. Compare with this 
passage another almost identical with it: ‘* There is implanted in the human mind a 
perception of pain and pleasure, as the chief spring and moving principle of all its 
actions.”’ (I, m1, 10; S-B., p. 118; G.,1, p. 417). The “‘all’’ makes this asser- 
tion more sweeping, but the ‘‘ chief’’ still leaves it qualified. 

£ See below, pp. 295-6, especially footnote 1, p. 296. 

SII, u, 1; S-B., p. 329; G., 1, p. 121. 

‘II, m, 9; S-B., p. 439; G., 1, p. 215. 
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question of their origin. The passions of pride and humility, of 
love and hatred, on the other hand, can be accounted for, so 
Hume thought, in terms of association. But as the explanation 
was new and very complicated, he devoted one hundred and 
twenty pages‘ to it. This does not signify that he thought 
these passions of more practical importance than benevolence, to 
which he gives very little space in this Book. Hume expressly 
says that pride and humility “are only pure sensations, without 
any direction or tendency to action.”*? And yet to this pair of 
inactive passions, which are conceived as not attended with any 
appetite or desire, one of the three Parts of this Book is exclu- 
sively devoted. This statement shows that no inference as to 
practical or moral importance can be drawn from the amount of 
space here assigned to any passion. The reason for what to us 
seems such a disproportion, is that Hume was here solely inter- 
ested in seeing how far he could carry out his theory of associa- 
tion. Where he could successfully apply this theory, he lingered 
with loving tenderness over every little detail. Where he met 
with difficulties insoluble by this method, he frankly admitted that 
he was face to face with what Mill afterwards called “a final inex- 
plicability.””. He did not try to force his theory on his facts. 
His own opinion of philosophers who apply themselves “to the 
explaining the ultimate principles of the soul,” was not very 
flattering.* For himself, as he tells us, he derived “a more deli- 
cate satisfaction from the free confession of his ignorance, and 
from his prudence in avoiding that error, into which so many 
have fallen, of imposing their conjectures and hypotheses on the 
world for the most certain principles.” * In the matter before 
1In Selby-Bigge’s edition. 

?II, u, 9; S-B., p. 382; G., 1, p. 166. 

§ Introduction to the 7reatise ; S-B., p. xxi; G., 1, p. 308. 

‘ Jbid., S-B., p. xxii; G., 1, p. 309. Nothing could be more unfair to the 77reatise 
than Mr. Selby-Bigge’s statement that it was written with the “ intention to reduce 
the various principles of human nature, which appear distinct to ordinary men, to 
some more general and underlying principle.”’ (See the Introduction to his edition 
of the Enquiries, 1894, p. xxiii.) The two passages quoted by Mr. Selby-Bigge 
to prove his statement do not prove it. The thought in both of them is that we 
* ought not to multiply causes without mecessity’’ (italics are mine). This is a very 
different matter from reducing all principles to one, and is a sound methodological 


rule. Nor is it in the least at variance with Hume’s attitude in the Anguiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals. There,in a passage quoted by Mr. Selby-Bigge, Hume 
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us, Hume showed his prudence by not attempting to apply his 
theory of association to explain private benevolence or parental 
affection. But : :asmuch as he could not explain them, he could 
not consistently give them much room in that Book of the 
Treatise, whose function it was to explain the origin of such 
passions as were explicable by his method. The most that 
could be expected of him in this Book is an open declaration of 
the limitations of his method, and this we actually find. In Book 
III, on the other hand, we discover the relative values Hume 
placed on the various passions in the moral life ; and there pride 
plays a very small part, while instinctive benevolence becomes a 
most important factor.’ 

We have already seen that, in addition to the instinctive pas- 
sions, Hume recognized a class of passions “ founded on pain and 
pleasure.”* But what is meant by a pafsion’s being founded on 
pleasure and pain? The expression isambiguous. Does Hume 
mean that only ideas of pleasure and pain arouse these passions, 
or does he mean that present pleasure and pain arouse them ? 
One passage at the beginning of the 7reatise would justify us 
in accepting the former alternative, if it stood alone. It runs: 
“ An impression first strikes upon the senses, and makes us per- 
ceive heat or cold, thirst or hunger, pleasure or pain of some 
kind or other. Of this impression there is a copy taken by the 
mind, which remains after the impression ceases; and this we 
call an idea. This idea of pleasure or pain, when it returns upon 
the soul, produces the new impressions of desire and aversion, 
hope and fear, which may properly be called impressions of re- 
flexion, because derived from it.’’* But later on in the same 
paragraph Hume qualifies the statement by saying that “the 
impressions of reflexion, viz. passions, desires, and emotions. . . 
arise mostly from ideas.”* But this sentence overstates Hume's 


objects to certain attempts at reducing all benevolent affections to self-love. ‘* All 
attempts of this kind have hitherto proved fruitless, and seem to have proceeded en- 
tirely from that love of simplicity which has been the source of much false reasoning 
in philosophy.”” (Znguiry, Appendix 11; S-B., p. 298; G., p. 269.) It is one 
thing not to multiply causes deyond necessity ; it is another thing to put forward an 
hypothesis entirely from a love of simplicity and without regard to facts. 

* See below, pp. 295-6. 

SII, m, 9; S-B., p. 438; G., ll, p. 214. 

*1,1, 2; S-B., pp. 7-8; G., 1, p. 317. Italics are mine. 
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view, as we shall see, and must be classed with the above-men- 
tioned oditer dicta. The first full expression he gives to his views 
we find in the section entitled, Of the influence of belief. “ Pain 
and pleasure have two ways of making their appearance in the 
mind ; of which the one has effects very different from the other. 
They may either appear in impression to the actual feeling, or 
only in idea, as at present when I mention them. ’Tis evident 
the influence of these upon our actions is far from being equal. 
Impressions always actuate the soul, and that in the highest de- 
gree ; but 'tis not every idea which has the same effect. Nature 
has proceeded with caution in this case, and seems to have care- 
fully avoided the inconveniences of two extremes. . . . Nature 
has, therefore, chosen a medium, and has neither bestow’d on 
every idea of good and evil the power of actuating the will, nor 
yet has entirely excluded them from this influence. . . . The ef- 
fect, then, of belief is to raise up a simple idea to an equality with 
our impressions, and bestow on it a like influence on the pas- 
sions. This effect it can only have by making an idea approach an 
impression in force and vivacity.”' The passage is too long to 
quote entire, but even what is quoted above shows that for Hume 
an idea of future pleasure prompts to action, not because it is an 
idea of future pleasure, but because, and only in so far as, it is at 
present vividly pleasant. Hume’s view, here expressed, is that 
when we are influenced by pleasure to perform an action, we 
always act from pleasure, not always for pleasure; and that 
even when we do act for pleasure, we do so because of the im- 
mediate pleasantness of the anticipated pleasure. Pleasure is 
not so much an inducement and allurement, it is rather an incen- 
tive and instigation. It is not always an end, and even when it 
is an end, it is such only because the pleasantness of the idea of 
that end is an efficient cause, in Hume's sense of cause. 


11, m1, 10; S-B., pp., 118-119; G., 1, p. 417. Italics are mine. This view of the 
function of pleasure strikes us as so modern that we are at first startled to find it in 
Hume; but Hume’s words speak for themselves. The view is of course not hedon- 
ism, for hedonism is the doctrine that pleasure is the only, or the only rational, end 
of action. As Professor Seth remarks, we must distinguish between “ a pleasant idea 
and an édea of pleasure.'’ See his Study of Ethical Principles, 6th edition, pp. 70- 
71. This distinction is very properly made much of by Meinong and von Ehrenfels. 
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Now, if we bear in mind that, when Hume speaks of passions 
“founded on pain and pleasure,” he does not mean passions hav- 
ing pleasure and the avoidance of pain as their object or end, we 
can understand how Hume can say that such passions proceed 
from some impression of sensation, “‘ either immediately or by the 
interposition of its idea ;’’ and also that ‘‘ bodily pains and pleas- 
ures are the source of many passions, both when fe/t and consid- 
er'd by the mind.”' If all passions founded on pleasure and pain 
were related to pleasure and pain as ends, then they could not 
possibly appear except in sequence upon ideas of pleasure and 
pain ; for ends are never present as sensations, but only as ideas. 
Hume's recognition that sensations of pleasure and pain give rise 
to passions, must therefore be interpreted as logically bound up 
with his expressly stated doctrine which we have already exam- 
ined—the doctrine that pleasure and pain function in producing 
passion, not because they are the only conceivable or rational 
ends of passion, but only i” so far as they are present sensations 
or approach in intensity to present sensations. This doctrine that 
pleasure and pain function dynamically, and not teleologically, in 
the production of passions, will also throw much light on Hume's 
treatment of the indirect passions. 

As is well known, Hume divides passions into ‘direct’ and 
‘indirect.’ This division is based on the relation which exists 
between the passions and pleasure or pain. ‘ By direct passions,”’ 
he says, “I understand such as arise immediately from good or 
evil, from pain or pleasure.? By indirect, such as proceed from 

1II, 1, 1; S-B., pp. 275-6; G., 11, pp. 75-6. Italics are mine. 

2 Much misunderstanding has arisen from this identification Hume constantly makes 
between good and pleasure, between evil and pain. One is tempted to infer, and 
many evidently do infer, that such an identification proves that for Hume pleasure 
must be the sole object of desire. For if good is defined as Hoddes defines it in the 
Leviathan (Chapter vi), by saying : ‘‘ Whatsoever is the object of any mans Appetite 
or Desire ; that is it, which he for his part calleth Good ;’’ and if this good is identi- 
fied with pleasure as Hume does identify it, then, of course, pleasure becomes the 
sole object of desire. But Hume does not define good as the object of desire. He 
simply identifies the good with pleasure and the evil with pain; and the relation 
of good and evil to desire is not in any way prejudged by him when he makes this 
identification. On the contrary, he recognizes different relations which obtain be- 
tween desire and the good. Sometimes the good produces desire, and sometimes con- 
versely desire produces the good. (II, 11,9; S-B., p. 439; G., Ul, p. 215.) Hence . 
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vol 


the same principles, but by the conjunction of other qualities. 
To the indirect passions Hume devotes much the larger part of 
Book II. To the direct passions he devotes about ten pages. 
Here, again, we must observe that the amount of space allotted 


- to the two classes of passions is no indication of the relative value 


of these passions in actual life. The reason why the direct pas- 
sions have so little space assigned them is that it takes little space 
to say all that Hume had to say about them, except with regard 
to the part they play in determining our “ moral sense,” and this 
does not come within the scope of Book II. Book II is a book 
of origins, and in it passions without an associative genealogy get 
scant courtesy. Direct passions, just because they are direct, 
have no associational pedigree. It is simply an ultimate fact of 
human nature that pleasure and pain, when sufficiently intense, 
arouse the passions. As Hume puts it, “there is implanted in 
the human mind a perception of pain and pleasure, as the chiet 
spring and moving principle of all its actions.” * 

But not only is the origin of direct passions inexplicable by 
association. The nature of some of them is likewise inexplicable. 
It is indefinable, inasmuch as all simple perceptions are just what to 
feeling they seem to be. But since at least two of the direct pas- 
sions, viz., hope and fear, are not simple, Hume takes some space 
to show what the elements are of which they are compounded. 
This accounts for about nine of the ten pages devoted to the 
direct passions, 

In addition to the insoluble problems of the nature and of the 
origin of the direct passions, there is the problem of their object. 
This Hume treats in one sentence, and one sentence is enough, 
considering what it says. ‘“‘The mind by an original instinct 
we have no right to assume that the passions ‘‘ which arise from good and evil ’’ thus 
arise because good and the avoidance of evil are the only possible odjects of these pas- 
sions. Desire proceeds from good and evil only in the sense that good (pleasure) when 
sufficiently intense is constantly followed by desire for it, and that evil (pain) under 
like conditions is followed by aversion to it. What the desire is directed towards 
depends upon the original constitution of human nature, as we shall see below (p. 289 
footnote 2). Because a passion is produced by the good, it is not necessarily a desire 
directed toward the good. Only the direct passions founded on good and evil have 
good and evil as their object ; but not so the indirect passions, as will soon appear. 

1,1; S-B., 276; G., p. 76. 

21, 11, 10; S-B., p. 118; G., 1, p. 417. Italics are mine. 
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tends to unite itself with the good, and to avoid the evil, tho’ 
they be conceiv’d merely in idea, and be consider’d as to exist in 
any future period of time.” ' 

Thus we see that what Hume, in accordance with the plan of 
this Book, had to say of the direct passions needed only a short 
chapter for its adequate saying. Their origin, their nature, and 
their objects are inexplicable by association. 

Of this short chapter on the direct passions not all is taken up 
with the direct passions founded on pain and pleasure. One 
paragraph is given up tothe statement we have already quoted, that 
some are not founded on pain and pleasure. They “arise froma 
natural impulse or instinct, which is perfectly unaccountable.” * 
These passions have a right to be considered direct, as they can- 
not be accounted for by the principle of association. They are 
not direct, however, in the sense of proceeding immediately from 
good or evil. This Hume takes pains to say: ‘“ These passions, 
properly speaking, produce good and evil, and proceed not from 
them, like the other affections.”’? 

Having thus examined Hume's theory of the instinctive pas- 
sions and of the direct passions founded on pleasure and pain, 
let us proceed to the consideration of his doctrine of the indirect 
passions. By these, Hume understands such as proceed from 
pain or pleasure, ‘‘ but by the conjunction of other qualities.” * 
But before turning our attention to these “ other qualities,” let 
us guard against one very serious possible misconception. An 
indirect passion is not, by reason of the fact that it is indirect, 
reducible to more fundamental and original psychic elements. 
An indirect passion may be as simple and unanalyzable as any 
direct passion. Asa matter of fact, the two sets of indirect pas- 
sions to which Hume devotes his attention, are both expressly 
stated by him to be “ simple and uniform impressions,”’ * ‘‘ without 
any mixture or composition.” * 

But if Hume is not trying to analyze the indirect passions, 
what is he trying to do with them? The answer to this ques- 

1II, m1, 9; S-B., p. 438; G., 1, pp. 214-5. Italics are Hume’s own. 

*II, m1, 9; S-B., p. 439; G., I, p. 215. 

SII, 1,1; S-B., p. 276; G., u, p. 76. 


1, 2; S-B., p. 277; G., Il, p. 77. 
SII, u, 1; S-B., p. 329; G., U, p. 121. 
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tion can be given only if we take into account his atomistic 
view of mind. As we know, Hume finds in himself only a bun- 
die of perceptions, succeeding or coexisting with each other. 
But while all of these perceptions are “ different from each other, 
and from everything else in the universe,’’' still there are certain 
relations found to subsist between perceptions, and at least some 
of these relations are qualities ‘‘by which two ideas are con- 
nected together in the imagination.’”’* Such a relation is a 
“‘bond of union,” “an associating quality, by which one idea 
naturally introduces another.’’ It is a “ uniting principle among 
ideas,’ and we are to regard it “as a gentle force, which com- 
monly prevails.’”"* Thus although each perception is absolutely 
distinct and separable from every other, still certain perceptions 
are constantly conjoined with each other, and where that is the 
case we can sometimes discover certain relations which constantly 
obtain between them. These relations are then accepted as an 
explanation of the conjunction, simply because it is not possible 
to push the matter further. Now indirect passions are passions 
which stand in ascertainable relations with precedent perceptions 
and are thus explicable by these relations. The explanation 
thus afforded, however, is an explanation of their origin, not of 
their nature. 

In Book I, Hume deals only with one explanatory relation, 
viz., the ‘association of ideas.’’ The reason for this is that in 
Book I Hume’s main aim is to account for the origin of such 
ideas of the understanding as do not seem to correspond to any 
previously experienced sensation. Sensations cannot be explained 
by Hume, because his explanations are given in terms of associa- 
tion, and inasmuch as sensations are original, 7. ¢., dependent only 
upon natural and physical causes, and not on precedent percep- 
tions, of course no explanation in terms of association is possible 
for them. Associations as psychologically explanatory principles 


1 See above, p. 274. 

*1,1,5; S-B., p. 13; G., I, p. 322, 

31,1, 4; S-B., pp. 10; G., I, p. 319. It is not my intention to inquire here 
how such a view is compatible with the view Hume develops, according to which 
force is given a subjective and not an objective value. The question that concerns 
us here is not whether Hume is consistent in his epistemology, but how, taking his 
epistemology for granted, he applies it to our present problem. 
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are regarded by Hume as obtaining only between two percep- 
tions, not between a perception and an anatomical or physio- 
logical fact. It is beside Hume’s purpose to go into what we 
now call psycho-physics.' 

But when we come to secondary or reflective impressions, the 

case is different. For these never appear except in sequence 
upon some sensation or some idea of sensation. Hence it is 
quite possible to discover some relation obtaining between these 
reflective impressions and the perceptions that precede them. If 
these relations always obtain in certain designable cases, then 
they can be accepted, according to Hume's philosophy, as ex- 
planations for the appearance of the reflective impressions in these 
cases. 
Now, as we have already seen, there are some reflective im- 
pressions, or passions, which appear in sequence upon certain per- 
ceptions without any discoverable constant relation between them 
and the perceptions which precede them. These are the in- 
stinctive passions, if the precedent perceptions are not perceptions 
of pleasure or pain ; they are direct passions ‘‘ founded on pain and 
pleasure,” if the precedent perceptions are those of pleasure or 
pain. But, in addition to these two classes, Hume discovers other 
passions, which indeed are always preceded by perceptions of 
pleasure and pain, but which are besides always connected with the 
preceding perceptions by certain ascertained relations. Now, as- 
suming that relations are “uniting principles,” the constant 
presence of these ascertained relations must be assumed to unite 
these particular passions with the precedent perceptions. They 
account for the f/ace these passions occupy in the uninterrupted 
progress of our perceptions. These passions are called indirect 
because these relations mediate between them and the precedent 
perceptions. This mediation, however, does not in any way alter 
the nature of these passions as unanalyzable perceptions, whose 
character is “ sufficiently known from our common feeling and 
experience.”’* 

Let us now look at the uniting principles discovered by Hume 
and used to explain not the nature, but the occurrence of these 


‘II, 1, 1; S-B., pp. 275-6; G., 1; p. 76. 
211, u, 1; S-B., p. 329; G., p. 121. 
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indirect passions. ‘‘ The first of these is the association of ideas, 
which I have so often observ'’d and explain’d. . . . When one 
idea is present to the imagination, any other, united by these 
relations, naturally follows it, and enters with more facility by 
means of that introduction. 

“The second property I shall observe in the human mind is a 
like association of impressions. All resembling impressions are 
connected together, and no sooner one arises than the rest imme- 
diately follow. Grief and disappointment give rise to anger, 
anger to envy, envy to malice, and malice to grief again, till the 
whole circle be compleated. In like manner our temper, when 
elevated with joy, naturally throws itself into love, generosity, 
pity, courage, pride, and the other resembling affections.”"' In 
other words, when some one pleasant impression appears for any 
reason in consciousness, it has the tendency by this law of the 
association of impressions to call up all other pleasant impres- 
sions indiscriminately.” 

But “‘ one impression may be related to another, not only when 
their sensations are resembling,” ¢. ¢., when the impressions have 
what we should now call like affective tone, “but also when 
their impulses or directions are similar and correspondent.”"* That 
is, when a passion with a certain definite end appears in conscious- 
ness, any other passion with a similar end will be likely to appear 
also. Hume calls this the “ principle of a parallel direction.” * It 
must be observed with reference to the association of impressions 
by resemblance, whether the resemblance be that of affective tone 
or of direction, that it operates as a uniting principle, not by reason 
of any fast association between the united elements, but de novo. 
The first time a certain pleasant passion is experienced, it tends 


1II,1, 4; S-B., p. 283; G., 1, p. 82. 

* The reason Hume did not mention this law of the association of impressions in 
Book I is that that book deals with the understanding, and this law is a law of the 
passions. Hume has a way of stating any psychological law only when he is about 
to use it. The same remark applies to the next law discussed below, the “‘ principle 
of a parallel direction.’’ We should naturally have expected to have it enunciated 
here, but Hume holds it in reserve until he comes to phenomena which he desires to 
explain by it. This unsystematic way he has of bringing forward his laws has laid 
him open to the charge of making up laws to fit every occasion. 

3II, u, 9; S-B., p. 381; G., U1, p. 166. 

‘II, u, 9; S-B., p. 384; G., 1, p. 168. 
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to call up all other pleasant passions. This point it is important 
to emphasize, because it differentiates Hume’s employment of 
association in explanation of certain passions from that of Gay 
and others, who made association account for the object of the 
altruistic passion by virtue of past experience of certain constant 
conjunctions. 

These three principles, viz., association of ideas, association of 
impressions by the resemblance of their affective tone, and parallel 
direction, are the “ other qualities’ to which Hume refers when 
he says that the indirect passions proceed from pain or pleasure, 
“but by the conjunction of other qualities.” ' 

To put the matter briefly, the process is as follows: There is 
an initial complex of perceptions which we may characterize as a 
certain object with a certain quality which pleases? me immedi- 
ately. The fact that I am pleased tends to arouse, by the prin- 
ciple of association of impressions by resemblance of affective 
tone, all the pleasant passions indiscriminately. But some one of 
these associated passions may have in addition to pleasantness 
another original quality, which may serve as a basis of opera- 
tions for a second principle of association to unite it with the 
initial complex of perceptions. If so, this one passion has /wo 
relations connecting it with that initial complex, while all other 
pleasant passions have only one. It will therefore have prece- 
dence over its rivals. The double association will “introduce” 
it and will exclude all the other passions. The double “ pull” 
gives it a prerogative, a prior right to appear. Such is the gen- 
eral statement of the working of Hume’s “ double association.” 
Let us see how it operates in the case of love. 

I meet, or think of, some person who has some quality which 
is immediately pleasing. I am therefore in a mood to experience 
all the pleasing passions in turn; and if pleasantness were the 
only relation which obtained between any of the pleasant passions 
and my present mood of pleasure in a person, all these passions 
would actually appear in succession, ‘till the whole circle be 
compleated.”* Among these passions love would of course be 


1II,1, 1; S-B., p. 276; G., nl, p. 76. 
* For brevity’s sake, I omit reference to displeasing qualities. 
+I, 1, 4; S-B., p. 283; G., u, p. 82. 
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found, because it is a pleasant passion. As Hume puts it, its 
“ sensation”’ “is always agreeable.”' But while it would thus 
appear in due course, it would be no more closely related to the 
sentiment of pleasure in another person than hope or courage 
or pride would be. 

As a matter of fact, however, love has another associative con- 
nection with the experience of pleasure in another person. For 
love is a passion whose object, ‘‘ determin’d by an original and 
natural instinct,” * is another person. The “ other person,” which 
is always the object of love, connects love with the experience of 
pleasure caused by some quality of “another person.” This is 
an association of ideas ; the idea of the object of love, being al- 
ways an idea of a person, resembles the perception of the person 
who immediately pleases. This association gives love a priority 
of ‘introduction’ over the other pleasant passions. Hence it is 
that we love a person who pleases, rather than hope for him or 
take pride in him. If the quality which immediately pleases be- 
longed to me and not to another person, then not love but pride 
would be aroused, for pride has the me as its natural and original 
object. Hume’s own words are these: “I choose an object, 
such as virtue, that causes a separate satisfaction: On this ob- 
ject I bestow a relation to self; and find, that from this disposi- 


1II, u, 7; S-B., p. 331; G., M1, p. 122. 

21,1, 5; S-B., 286; G., 1, p. 84. It is true that in the passage referred to here 
Hume is speaking of pride and humility, not of love and hatred. But later, when he 
comes to speak of love and hatred, he is careful to tell us that ‘‘ there is so great a 
resemblance betwixt these two sets of passions, that we shall be oblig’d to begin with 
a kind of abridgment of our reasonings concerning the former, in order to explain the 
latter. As the immediate odject of pride and humility is self . . . so the odject of love 
and hatred is some other person. . . . This is sufficiently evident from experience. 
Our love and hatred are always directed to some sensible being external to us; and 
when we talk of se//-/ove,’tis not in a proper sense, nor has the sensation it pro- 
duces anything in common with that tender emotion, which is excited by a friend or 
mistress.’’ (II, u, 1; S-B., p. 329; G., Il, p. 121.) By comparing this passage 
with what Hume has formerly said about the object of pride and humility, it is obvious 
that the word “‘ immediate ’’ above is an ‘‘ abridgment’’ of the expression “ deter- 
min’d by an original and natural instinct.’’ In fact, in the 7reatise, all passions, ex- 
cept sympathetic ones, have their objects determined by instinct. We have already 
seen that this is the case with the direct passions. (See above, pp. 276 f., 283-4.) Were 
it not the case with the indirect passions the mind “ wou’d have no foundation for ac- 
tion, nor cou’d ever begin to exert itself’’ in employing its principles of association. 
(II, 1, 3; S-B., 280; G., 1, p. 80.) Sympathetic passions get their objects from the 
passions sympathized with, as will appear below, pp. 291 ff. 
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tion of affairs, there immediately arises a passion. But what 
passion? That very one of pride, to which this object bears a 
double relation. Its idea is related to that of self, the object of 
the passion: The sensation it causes resembles the sensation of 
the passion. That I may be sure I am not mistaken in this ex- 
periment, I remove first one relation ; then another ; and find, that 
each removal destroys the passion, and leaves the object per- 
fectly indifferent. But I am not content with this. I make a 
still farther trial ; and instead of removing the relation, I only 
change it for one of another kind. I suppose the virtue to 
belong to my companion, not to myself; and observe what fol- 
lows from this alteration. I immediately perceive the affections 
to wheel about, and leaving pride, where there is only one rela- 
tion, vis. of impressions, fall to the side of love, where they are 
attracted by a double relation of impressions and ideas. . . . But 
to make the matter still more certain, I alter the object ; and in- 
stead of vice and virtue, make the trial upon beauty and deformity, 
riches and poverty, power and servitude. Each of these objects 
runs the circle of the passions in the same manner, by a change 
of their relations.” ' 

This is perfectly unambiguous. There is nothing said of past 
experience, nothing about the previously ascertained conducive- 
ness of the loved object to my pleasure, for the sake of the re-en- 
joyment of which I now am doing anything. Association does 
not begin with self-love and change it into a love for another, 
neither does it introduce the very least element of self-love into 
the nature of my love for another. On the contrary, it is the 
original qualities of love which make it possible for the double 
association to work. And one of these original qualities is the 
fact that love is “ always directed to some sensible being exter- 
nal to us ”’;* that is, the original and invariable altruism of love 
is presupposed by Hume's associational explanation ; the associa- 
tions do not produce the altruism. Without the altruism the 
associations could never begin to exert themselves. Hume's 


'Il,u,m; S-B., pp. 336-7; G.,, pp. 127-8. The fullest account given of the 
working of the double relation of impressions and ideas is found in II, 1, 5; S-B., 
pp. 285 ff.; G., u, pp. 83 ff. 

* See above, p. 289, footnote 2. 
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associationistic psychology of the passions therefore does not 
concern in any way the nature of the passions, but is merely a 
mechanical ' device for explaining the occurrence of the passions. 
And this device works only on the supposition that love is origi- 
nally and always altruistic. Pleasure plays a part in the mech- 
anism by which the passion is “ introduced.” But this part is 
not that of an end or an object of the passion, but simply the | 
part of cause. To put it succinctly, we love others because for 
some reason they please us ; but we do not love them in order 
to get pleasure either from them or from our love for them. 

But because not every one pleases us, we do not love every 
one. ‘In general, it may be affirm’d, that there is no such pas- ) 
sion in human minds, as the love of mankind, merely as such, | 
independent of personal qualities, of services, or of relation to 
ourself.”’? Let it be remarked, however, that this sentence does 
not deny the existence of “an extensive benevolence ”’; that is, 
of a desire of the happiness of persons who do not please us by 
reason of their personal qualities, their past services, or some 
other relation to ourselves. As we shall see, Hume makes a 
very marked distinction between love and benevolence, and this 
sentence refers to love, not to benevolence. Benevolence ex- 
tends beyond the limits of love. Mr. Selby-Bigge ought not 
to quote this sentence as an instance of ‘‘ passages which sternly 
limit” the “extent and influence” of benevolence.* As will 
soon ‘* appear the passage extends that influence. 

Let us now see how Hume accounts for pity. Pity is sym- 
pathy with another’s pain or with his desire to rid himself of that 
pain, and sympathy is in the 7reat#se a general term applied to 
any lively perception whatever, provided it is produced in a cer- 
tain peculiar way. The idea of self is a part of the machinery 
which produces the sympathetic perception, but the sympathetic 


'In the concluding paragraph of the Dissertation on the Passions, Hume himself 
says of this double association of impression and ideas: ‘It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose, if I have made it appear, that in the production and conduct of the passions, 
there is a certain regular mechanism’ (italics are mine). The ‘‘ mechanism,’’ how- 
ever, does not give odjects to the passions. 

1, 1; S-B., p. 481; G., 1, p. 255. 

3 See the Introduction to his edition of the Zmguiries, xxv. 

‘See below, p. 296, where another sentence of this passage is quoted. 
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perception, when produced, does not contain within itself any 
marks imprinted upon it by the machinery which has produced it. 
For we must remember that always in the 7reatise all simple 
perceptions are original existences in the sense that they do not 
admit of any analysis. If, therefore, we sympathize with a simple 
perception in another person, the perception we experience by 
sympathy is as simple as its prototype. If that prototype has 
no reference to us, neither does the sympathetic perception have 
any reference to us. This lack of reference to ourselves in such 
a sympathetic perception is not due to the fact that it has been 
worn away by custom. /¢ was never there to begin with. This 
is one of the most important points to grasp in order to under- 
stand the nature of sympathetic perceptions as presented in the 
Treatise. The failure to bear this point in mind is accountable 
for the erroneous characterization of sympathetic perceptions as 
egoistic on Hume’s showing. Let us now make good our asser- 
tion of the non-egoistic character of sympathy in the 7Zreatise 
by an examination of the passages which deal with the mecha- 
nism that produces it. 

“When any affection is infus’d by sympathy, it is at first 
known only by its effects, and by those external signs in the 
countenance and conversation, which convey an idea of it.’’' 
For example, John Smith has some affection, and we get an idea 
of this affection he has from the various indications that give 
expression to it. Suppose that affection be a desire to get rid of 
a certain pain he has. The idea we get, from the various indica- 
tions given by him, is, then, an idea of a desire to get rid not 
of our own but of John Smith's pain. Therefore, John Smith’s 
desire to get rid of his own pain, when it first makes its appear- 
ance in our mind as an idea, does not become an idea of a desire 
to get rid of our pain. Our pain does not enter into the content 
of the idea at all. ‘This idea is presently converted into an 
impression, and acquires such a degree of force and vivacity, as 
to become the very passion itself, and produce an equal emotion, 
as any original affection.”* Or as Hume puts it in another pas- 

1, 11; S-B., p. 317; G., p. 111. 


#11, 1, 11; S-B., p. 317; G., "1, p. 111. Italics are mine, An image we 
form of the affection of another is not an idea of our affection; but is our idea of 
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sage, ‘‘’tis also evident, that the ideas of the affections of others 
are converted into the very impressions they represent, and that 
the passions arise in conformity to the images we form of them.’ 
This change which thus takes place does not transform the idea 
of a desire to get rid of John Smith’s pain into an actual desire 
to get rid of our pain; it is still John Smith's pain that is in 
question. And as the thought of our pain is not contained in 
our idea of John Smith’s pain, so the thought of our pain is as 
alien to the nature of this sympathetic idea after it is enlivened 
as it was before. The process of enlivening has not made our 
idea of a desire to get rid of his pain an egoistic desire ; and yet 
that process is all that takes place in the production of our pity 
for him. 

But it will be said in reply that we have slurred over the nature 
of that process, and that if we were only to look more carefully 
at the way in which our idea of another man’s desire gets access 
of liveliness, we should see that the resultant lively desire must 
be egoistic. Let us see. 

Where does this liveliness come from? From “ so lively a con- 
ception of our own person, that ’tis not possible to imagine, that 
anything can in this particular go beyond it.”"* Does not this in- 
tervention of the idea of se/f make the sympathetic desire egoistic ? 
By no means, unless the idea of self is taken over into the passion 
so as to make the passion a desire for relief from my own pain. 
This, however, does not occur. The only thing that the idea of 
self does is to make over some of its /tve/iness to the idea of an- 
other’s passion. What is “ conveyed” to the idea of the passion 
is not any part of the content of the idea of self, but merely the 
vivacity with which that content is endowed. 

This conveyance is made possible by the relation which obtains 
between ourselves, of whom the idea is so lively, and John Smith, 
another's affection. This according to Hume's general principles is nothing but a 
faint reproduction, in our consciousness, of another’s affection as it exists in his. But 
as it exists in his consciousness, it is an affection with the avoidance of his pain as 
object; hence when it is reproduced 1n us it is a fainter affection, but still with the 
avoidance of his pain as object. When this fainter affection becomes stronger, it does 
not change its object. 

‘II, 1, 11; S-B., p. 319; G., 1, p. 113. Italics are mine. 

1,11; S-B., p. 317; G., p. 112. 
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whose pain we have an idea of a desire to avoid. The mere 
resemblance which consists in the fact that we are all human 
beings, is enough “‘to make us enter into the sentiments of 
others.”"' Other more particular relations, “any peculiar sim- 
ilarity in our manners, or character, or country, or language”’ 
“facilitates the sympathy.” ' But it is to be observed that these 
accessory relations do not introduce any egoistic element into the 
sympathetic passion. All they do is to facilitate the conveyance 
of the liveliness from the idea of self to the idea of some one’s else 
passion. ‘‘ The stronger the relation is betwixt ourselves and any 
object, the more easily does the imagination make the transition, 
and convey to the related idea the vivacity of conception, with 
which we always form the idea of our own person.”’* 

It is thus seen that in the 7reatise sympathy does not consist 
in the fact that we unconsciously put ourselves in the place of 
the person sympathized with, and, in a sense, feel for ourselves, 
rather than strictly feel for him. Sympathy does not make us 
feel for ourselves, but makes us ourselves feel for the same object 
the same passion which the other man feels. We feel for the 
other man, just what he feels for himself. * 

Let us now take up the subject of benevolence,‘ and see what 

11, u, 11; S-B., p. 318; G., u, p. 112, 

*TI, u, 11; S-B., p. 318; G., u, p. 112. Italics are mine. Let us observe that 
it is the wivacity of the conception, not the conception itself, which is thus conveyed. 

Of course I am not attempting here to justify Hume’s psychological account of 
sympathy. All I am trying to do is to show what that account is and also to show 
that it has absolutely no egoistic implications. The question is not whether the 
psychology of sympathy in the 7reatise is perversely ingenious, but whether it is 
egoistic. 

‘Inthe 7reatise benevolence is distinguished from love as an active from a passive 
affection. Love is an undefinable emotion ; the nearest we can come to saying what 
it is, is by describing it as a tender pleasure in some other person. But it is ‘at- 
tended with a certain appetite or desire’’ (II, u, 9; S-B., p. 382; G., lI, p. 
166). This appetite is private benevolence, or “a desire of the happiness of the 
person belov’d, and an aversion to his misery’’ (II, 11, 6; S-B., p. 367; G., m1, p. 
153). Hobbes made a similar distinction in Human Nature (Chapter 1X), when 
he speaks of ‘the /ove men bear to one another, or pleasure they take in one 
another’s company "’ (2716); and then (in 3 17) says: ‘‘ There is yet another pas- 
sion sometimes called /ove, but more properly good-will or charity. . . . In which, 
first, is contained that nafura/ affection of parents to their children . . . as a/so, that 
affection wherewith men seek to assist those that adhere unto them”’ (Molesworth’s 
edition, English Works, Vol. 1V, pp. 48 and 49). Hutcheson makes a somewhat 
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Hume has to say concerning it. The distinction he makes be- 
tween public and private benevolence is a distinction based on 
the difference of the objects of the passion. In the one case we 
feel benevolence towards some one we love, and in the other case 
we feel benevolence toward some one with whom we sympathize, 
and even toward the lower animals. As Hume puts, it this latter 
“concern extends itself beyond our own species.” ! 

As we have already seen, private benevolence is an “arbitrary 
and original instinct implanted in our nature.”? By this Hume 
means, as he always means when he speaks of anything as arbi- 
trary or instinctive, that he cannot explain its appearance in the 
conjunction in which it appears. Benevolence is inexplicably 
conjoined with love. ‘This order of things, abstractly consid- 
er'd, is not necessary.’’* There is no discoverable mechanism 
of association, which calls up benevolence when once love has 
been aroused.‘ 

Private benevolence appears in Book III under the title of 
“confin’d generosity,’’* “limited generosity,”* an “insatiable, 
perpetual, universal” avidity “ of acquiring goods and possessions 
. . . for our nearest friends” ;° and is there regarded as one 
of the two cooperating principles of human nature, from which 


similar distinction, in his /nguiry, between the love of complacence and the love of 
benevolence (see Selby-Bigge’s British Moralists, 1, pp. 85 f); but the love of compla- 
cence is for him aroused by moral qualities alone. Butler speaks of the “love of 
society as distinct from affection to the good of it’? (Sermon 1, ‘‘ Secondly’’). 

‘III, u, 1; S-B., p. 481; G., p. 255. 

*See above, pp. 276 ff. 

SII, 6; S-B., p. 368; G., p. 154. 

* There is one passage in which Hume gives an explanation of this conjunction in 
terms of association. But there he defines benevolence differently, for he makes it 
‘an original pleasure arising from the pleasure of the person belov’d, and a pain 
proceeding from his pain: From which correspondence of impressions there arises a 
subsequent desire of his pleasure, and aversion to his pain.”” (II, u, 9; S-B., p. 
387; G., Il, p. 170-1.) This is an isolated passage, as regards private benevolence. 
But even if it were the prevailing doctrine of the 7reatise, that doctrine still would not 
be egoistic. For Hume does not say that my desire for the pleasure of the person 
beloved is due to my desire of my own pleasure which would follow upon my knowl- 
edge of his pleasure. In other words, my original pleasure in his pleasure is here a 
cause of my desire of his pleasure ; its repetition is not said to be the end of that 
desire. 

SIII, u, 2; S-B., pp. 495, 494, 491-2; G., I, pp. 267-8, 264. 
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justice derives its origin. The other principle of course is self- 
love. 

“ Extensive benevolence”’ or “‘extensive generosity” is some- 
thing quite different from private benevolence, so far as origin is 
concerned. As the name implies, it is a desire of the happiness 
and an aversion to the misery of persons whom we do not love.? 
This desire and aversion are due to sympathy. ‘ We pity even 
strangers, and such as are perfectly indifferent to us.”* “’Tis 
true, there is no human, and indeed no sensible, creature, whose 
happiness or misery does not, in some measure, affect us, when 
brought near to us, and represented in lively colours: But this 
proceeds merely from sympathy.” * This broad sympathy is part 
of “the original frame of our mind,” although “’tis only the 
weakest” part.° Being weak as compared with other principles 
of action, it cannot be regarded as the principle from which 


1 Interpreters frequently assert that in the 7reatise Hume is concerned to prove 
that justice is ultimately based on practically egoistic principles. Such an assertion 
sounds strange inasmuch as Hume in the Section, Of the origin of justice and prop- 
erty, seldom mentions self-love without also mentioning private benevolence as con- 
tributing to that origin. The egoistic interpretation of the origin of justice is difficult - 
to understand, especially in view of the fact that one part of the argument of this 
Section closes with this summary, italicized by Hume himself, ‘‘ Here then is a 
proposition, which, I think, may be regarded as certain, that ’tis only from the sel- 

Jishness and confin'd generosity of men, along with the scanty provision nature has 
made for his wants, that justice derives its origin,” (III, u, 2; S-B., p. 495; G., 
ll, pp. 267-8. ) 

* Though this extensive benevolence does not proceed from love, it may produce 
love, by the principle of parallel direction. For it works toward the happiness of its 
object, as does private benevolence. Now, this similarity between them may cause 
love, which is originally and arbitrarily conjoined with private benevolence, to ap- 
pear in connection with public benevolence. (II, , 9; S-B., p. 382; G., 1, pp. 
166-7.) 

SII, u, 7; S-B., p. 369; G., Il, p. 155. 

‘III, u, 7; S-B., p. 481; G., 1, p. 255. 

SIII, u, 2; S-B., p. 488; G., 1, p. 261. Itis often represented that inthe 7reatise 
extensive benevolence is regarded as the result of artificial conditions. This is not 
true. What is absent “in uncultivated nature’’ is not extensive benevolence, 
but “ strong extensive benevolence.’’ (III, u, 2; S-B., pp. 495-6; G., 1, p. 268.) 
** Benevolence to strangers is too weak ’’ “ to counter-balance the love of gain’? (#id.; 
S-B., p. 492; G., I, p. 265), but it is not absent, for, as we have seen, it is part of the 
** original frame of our mind.’’ By this phrase Hume means, as the context shows, 
human nature as it appears before the advent of civilization with its artificial virtues. 
The originality of sympathy here asserted is not incompatible therefore with the 
assertion made elsewhere of the derivative origin of sympathy. 
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justice sprang, for the immediate effect of justice is to control 
these stronger principles. A weaker principle, however, cannot 
produce an effect which immediately more than counteracts a 
stronger principle. But when once the stronger principles have 
been made to control themselves ' and thus give rise to a general 
regard to the property of others, then extensive benevolence can 
begin to act, for then it is no longer opposed to the promptings 
of selfishness and private benevolence. Its contribution to the 
moral consciousness is now made, and consists in the “ moral 
approbation which attends the virtue of justice.”* Such is 
Hume’s argument. 

This examination of the attitude Hume takes in the 7reatise on 
the subject of altruism has necessarily been inadequate. But if 
the general results we have gained are trustworthy, we can say 
that the relation of the 7reatise to the Enguiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals is much closer than recent critics would admit. 
The difference between the two works is not due to any change 
in Hume's view of the irreducible motives that actuate human 
conduct. The Lnguiry does not correct any views put forth in 
the earlier work on this point. It suppresses certain psycholog- 
ical explanations of certain passions. It does not even deny the 
correctness of the explanations. It merely expresses doubt as to 
the success of any such explanations, and refuses to discuss such 
explanations as not germane to its purpose. “It is needless to 
push our researches so far as to ask, why we have humanity or a 
fellow-feeling with others. . . . It is not prodad/e, that these prin- 
ciples can be resolved into principles more simple and universal, 
whatever attempts may have been made to that purpose. But 
if it were possible, zt de/ongs not to the present subject ; and we may 
here safely consider these principles as original.””* Here we 
have expressed by implication the real difference between “ that 


‘III, 2; S-B., p. 489; G.,. 1, p. 262. 

2 III, 2; S-B., pp. 499-500; G., I, pp. 271. (Hume’s italics omitted. ) 

3 Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Section v, Part Il, footnote ; 
S-B., pp. 219-220; G., pp. 207-8. Italicsaremine. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that in the Dissertation on the Passions, Section 111, Sub-section 4, Hume seems 
to return to his earlier account of compassion. ‘‘ It seems to spring from the inti- 
mate and strong conception of’’ another’s sufferings ; ‘‘and our imagination pro- 
ceeds by degrees, from the lively idea, to the real feeling of another’s misery.’’ 
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juvenile work, which the Author never acknowledged” and the 
maturer work which he desired to have alone “ regarded as con- 
taining his philosophical sentiments and principles.”” The former 
work attempted to elaborate an explanation of the passions by 
the principle of association, and to apply the explanation to some 
of the passions —-not by any means to all. The latter work, 
accepting the existence of exactly the same passions, did not 
attempt to enter upon that problem ; partly because Hume had 
a passing skepticism regarding the explanation he previously 
gave, and doubted whether any solution could be reached ; and 
partly because Hume had now come to see that abstruse specu- 
lations were not popular. But in refusing to deal with the prob- 
lem, Hume did not modify in the least his view of the relative 
preponderance of fundamentally altruistic over fundamentally 
egoistic principles in human conduct. In both works he ad- 
mitted the presence of both kinds of springs of action, and in the 
earlier as well as in the later he found that it is “ rare to meet 
with one, in whom the kind affections, taken together, do not 
over-balance all the selfish." 


EvANDER BrapLey McGILvary. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


11II, 2; S-B., p. 487; G., p. 260. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF PARALLELISM." 


T a meeting of the Association last year, I read a paper on 
‘The Functional Theory of the Relation between the Psy- 
chical and the Physical,” ? in which an attempt was made to show 
that the distinction between mind and matter may be interpreted 
in a teleological or functional, rather than in an ontological or 
structural sense. It is my purpose in the present paper to de- 
velop more fully this same line of thought by an examination of 
three concepts current in recent psychological discussion : (1) the 
concept of ‘function,’ (2) the concept of ‘ mental activity,’ and 
(3) the concept of ‘unconscious mental states.’ 

I. There is an ambiguity in the concept of ‘function,’ as used 
in biology and psychology, which suggests certain questions: 
In what sense, if any, may we speak of consciousness as the 
functioning of the brain? Or, if this is too narrow a conception 
of the ‘seat of consciousness,’ is there a sense in which con- 
sciousness may be viewed as a functioning of the organism? Or, 
again, since any distinction between organism and the extra- 
organic is somewhat arbitrary, is there a sense in which the psy- 
chical may be viewed as a function of the entire universe — com- 
ing to a focus at a definite point in space and time? 

According to Haeckel, consciousness is a functioning of the 
brain ; still he insists that he is a monist or a parallelist, giving 
recognition equally to both aspects, the psychical and the physi- 
cal. He eschews materialism as well as spiritualistic idealism. 
The same is true of Huxley and his theory of ‘ conscious autom- 
atism,’ in which he states that the mental is only symbolic, and 
at the same time asserts that he is more of an idealist thana 
materialist. Is it not a much fairer interpretation of these writers 
to endeavor to square their explicit statements with the intent or 
hidden logic of their thought, rather than to condemn them off- 

' Read in part before the American Philosophical Association, Washington, De- 


cember 31, 1902. 
Published since in the Review, Vol. XI, No. 5 (September 


1902). 
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hand, in spite of their disavowal of materialism? Shall we not 
be able to remove the chief difficulty which has forced the biolo- 
gist to the postulate of psychophysical parallelism, if we can show 
that consciousness is in some sense a functioning of the organism ? 

In what sense, then, is consciousness the functioning of the 
psychophysical organism? To-day it is unnecessary to show 
that consciousness is not a mere material functioning of structure ; 
that mind is not simply a secretion of the brain, as bile is a secre- 
tion of the liver. Such crude materialism is no longer accepted 
by anyone. We must, then, conceive function in some other sense. 

In the case of a person who has substituted the typewriter for 
the pen and become skilled in its use, there is acquired a new 
modification of brain substance. In order to interpret completely 
the function of such a structural change, we have to go back to 
the beginning of the new codrdination, to the inception of the 
habit. It is impossible to interpret the automatic writing of the 
expert typewriter except by reference to the original process by 
which this dexterity was acquired. This is equally true of all 
functional distinctions, their significance being traceable in all 
cases to the original or initial performance of the act. All func- 
tion or operation in (automatic) activity goes back ultimately for 
its meaning to the genesis and growth (in consciousness) of that 
activity. Automatic activity is entitled to be called the function- 
ing of the organ only so far as it implies an end, and this end, in 
the first instance, involves consciousness. One does not speak of 
the random activities of an organ as the functioning of that organ. 
The organ functions when it acts in a more or less orderly way 
toward the accomplishment of some end. Indeed, the so-called 
random movements of the child or animal in play or in experi- 
mental curiosity are distinguished as such, 7 ¢., as random, 
wholly by their relation to definite, coherent lines of activity 
which have been already brought under control by being mechan- 
ized. The truth is that absolutely random or haphazard move- 
ments never occur in the organism. If such were assumed to 
exist, biological and psychological science would be defeated in 
their purpose at the very outset. The fact that all structure is thus 
related to some end or meaning, however vague, renders possible 
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a science which professes to embrace in its scope the whole nat- 
ural realm. 

What, then, is signified by function in relation to structure ? 
By function is meant orderly, continuous activity with reference 
to an end, and this activity consists of changes in structure." 
Hence the only significance of function over and above mere 
structure must lie in the end subserved, in the meaning or sig- 
nificance of these changes, in this order and continuity with refer- 
ence to some aim or purpose. The essential idea in function lies 
in the use, value, or utility of the structure for some end. Func- 
tion and functioning, ultimately, are not material processes, but 
ideal significances or meanings. In this sense it is not so start- 
ling as it might seem to say that the brain is conscious, that 
matter thinks. What else is there to be the bearer of these psy- 
chical significances? What we need to do is not to cry ‘ mate- 
rialism!’ when mind is called the totality of the functioning of 
matter, but rather to revise our conceptions of matter. Exact 
science to-day is not materialistic. It does not affirm that the 
physical is the cause of the psychical ; it does not even assert that 
one physical fact is the cause of another physical fact. It states 
only that 7f certain conditions are given, ‘en certain results are 
also given. This is an equational, not a causal statement. Sci- 
ence does not assert that body causes mind, but that, g7ven certain 
bodily conditions, then what we call mind is “kewise given. This 
is a statement of relation, not between cause and effect, but be- 
tween means and end. Hence even this statement of conscious- 
ness as the function of the brain, though partially true, is not 
wholly adequate. Instead of saying that the psychical is the 
functioning of the physical, it would be truer to say that the 
psychical and the physical are constituent and correlative func- 
tions within experience. 

The same result may be arrived at in another way. For this 
purpose, I will adapt one of Professor Ernst Mach’s arguments, 
modifying it into a form which I am bold enough to suggest is 
the inner meaning of his whole treatment of the subject.2_ One's 


1 Cf. the relation of digestion to the stomach and to food. 
2See Mach, Aonist, Vol. 1, pp. 394 ff.; also, Analysis of Sensations, pp. 27 ff. 
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experience depends upon the brain, which is alleged to be the 
seat of consciousness. But in ordinary experience one never 
sees one’s own brain. Unlike feelings and sensations, its existence 
is merely inferential. Psychology is the science of this immedi- 
ate experience of feelings and sensations. Physiology is the 
‘science of this inferred part—the brain. The relation between 
one’s mind and the molecules in the brain is not different in 
principle from the relation between one’s mind and the stone in 
the street. Let ABC represent the world of objects. Let DEF 
represent my organism. Let GH/ represent my states of con- 
sciousness. I say that I perceive a tree with green leaves (4), 
with a hard trunk (4), and rustling leaves (C). If, however, I 
close my eye (2), and my ears (£), and withdraw my feeling 
hand (F), then ABC disappear. ABC are what they are for me, 
only in a certain relation of dependence upon DEF. But the 
same is true, of course, of GH/; they also are dependent upon 
DEF, as is plainly seen if the sense organ is absent or defective. 
My concrete experience, therefore, is made up at once of all 
these ; and the three series are, or are not, thus distinguished by 
abstraction wthin this concrete experience, according to the pur- 
pose for which the abstraction is made. 

Or, let the question be approached in this way. Changes in 
ABC are accompanied by changes in DEF and GH/, as, for ex- 
ample, when improper food leads to indigestion and this to 
mental depression. On the other hand, changes in GH/ are 
accompanied by changes in D£F,.and, ultimately, by changes in 
ABC, as, for example, when a powerful emotion or idea bursts 
forth into impulsive actions and these, in turn, produce changes 
in the external world. 

A careful analysis shows that, scientifically, it is arbitrary to 
separate DEF from ABC, the organism from the rest of the uni- 
verse. The empirical ego may be extended so as ultimately to 
embrace the whole world. The organism is of a piece with the 
fabric of the entire system, representing, so to speak, the whole 
system brought to a focus in a finite center. In other words, 
DEF is continuous with ABC, and this gives us ABCDEF. The 
problem resolves, therefore, into the question of the relation 
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between ABCDEF and GH/. Shall GH/ also be put into this 
series, thus yielding ABCDEFGH/? 

An answer to this question may be sought in the following 
way. Is there any difference, as to content, between the sensa- 
tions GH/ and what is represented in ABCDEF? One never 
has sensations in the abstract, sensations at large, but always 
sensations of something: they are sensations of color, of space 
in three dimensions, of an odor, of a sweet or sour object. As 
to content, G/// are not only /ike, they are identical with ABCD- 
EF. The content of my sensations ( GH/) is the tree with the 
green leaves, the hard trunk, and the rustling leaves (ABC), 
standing in a certain relation to eye, ear,and hand (DEF). My 
sensations as to content are the objects. 

But there zs a difference, it will be insisted, between ABCDEF 
and GH/. Yes, but the difference is simply a difference of form, 
a functional, not a structural difference. Mr. Bosanquet says 
that a fact is only a familiar theory ; they are the same in content 
but differ in form. Professor Dewey says that a theory is 
simply a fact that is doubted, that an idea is simply a tentative 
view of the fact; they are the same content, differing only in 
form. Theories are simply indirect descriptions of the facts, says 
Mach, and facts are simply undeveloped potentialities of theory. 
Something like this is the difference between what we call the 
psychical and the physical, between GH/ and ABCDEF. 

There is a green light ; that is, if one were to speak of it at all, 
it would be called green. But let it be reacted to instinctively or 
habitually. The engineer pulls the throttle of the engine auto- 
matically, without the process coming to consciousness. That 
situation or experience would be called physical; at least, it 
would not be psychical. Suppose, on the other hand, that some 
doubt arises as to whether the light is really green or red. This 
doubt brings the situation to consciousness ; it makes it psychical 
—or, rather, it brings what we call the psychical into tension 
with what we call the physical. The two phases are related 
here as two functions within one growth process. They are 
_ organically related. Experience at one time is equilibrated or 
automatic ; at another time it is tensional or conscious. When 
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it is conscious, two aspects come into tension. The relatively 
stable and permanent aspect of experience is taken as given, as 
there, as actual. The relatively fluid and changing aspect is 
regarded as the possible or potential merely, as ideal. Experi- 
ence, or the real, is the interaction of the actual and the ideal ; 
it is the realization of the ideal in the actual. One throughout 
as to content (structurally), as to form it is twofold — actual 
(physical) and ideal (psychical), according to the demands of the 
reconstructive or growth process (7. ¢., functionally). The dual- 
ism or parallelism is a difference of value or meaning, not a 
difference of existence or substance. It is a parallelism, as Paul 
Carus says,' not between two entities, but between two abstrac- 
tions from one and the same entity. Such a parallelism is not 
an ontological duality, but rather methodological or teleological. 

The current doctrines regarding the relation of the psychical 
to the physical exhibit three fallacies. One is the theory that 
consciousness must be attached in some manner to a thing in 
order to be real. A second is the view that consciousness is 
itself an entity or a kind of substance or thing. The third is 
the error of supposing that consciousness, or the psychical, 
is less real or objectively significant, less universal and necessary, 
when identified with meaning than when called a substance or 
entity. The functional view escapes all these fallacies by show- 
ing that the difference of ‘thought’ and ‘thing’ is simply a dif- 
ference of emphasis. A ‘thought’ is a thing that is doubted ; 
the ‘thing’ is a thought so thoroughly taken for granted that it 
is conceived as relatively fixed and given rather than as under- 
going mediation or reconstruction in consciousness. 

When such questions suggest themselves as: What is the seat 
of the soul? In what parts of the brain are the different psychical 
functions localized? Where is my consciousness? In my head? 
In my body as a whole? Is it not around the corner as truly as 
within my skin? If it can be located at all, is there not equal 
reason for making the whole universe, as for making any partic- 
ular organism, the seat of the soul ?— such questions as these 
confuse, not so much ¢ings which in reality are separate, as two 

1 Monist, Vol. 1, 403. 
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different kinds of abstractions or judgments about the one reality 
of experience. 

A study of the logic of scientific method shows that science 
makes two fundamentally different kinds of judgments, judgments 
of fact, existence, or subject-matter, and judgments of meaning, 
significance, or value.' The first are existential, factual, or instru- 
mental judgments ; they are judgments concerned with means. 
The second are significative, interpretative, or evaluative judg- 
ments ; they are judgments concerned with ends. These terms 
represent, however, rather limiting conceptions in scientific method 
than mutually exclusive types of judgment. In practice, there is 
neither a pure existential nor a pure evaluative judgment, but 
there is a difference in every scientific judgment which enables 
us unmistakably to determine it as either existential or evaluative 
in its force. 

The existential judgment deals, as Professor James says, with 
the object or event in respect to its nature, constitution, origin, 
history. It answers the questions, What? How? and, How did 
it come about?* The evaluative judgment has to do with the 
meaning or significance of the object described, and answers the 
questions, Why? What of it? What is its importance for the 
future? Either judgment can be deduced, ultimately, from the 
other, since they represent simply functional phases of one process 
of cognition. But for the practical purposes of the systematizing 
of our knowledge, all our actual scientific judgments take one or 
other of these forms. 

Here, then, lies the only real incompatibility of mind and 
matter. The psychical and the physical are incompatible only 
because we have made them so in the development of our scien- 
tific description of the universe. The distinction is no less real 
because we have made it, but it has no existence in nature apart 
from the intelligence that makes it. It is a real distinction, and 
this dependence upon intelligence is perhaps the central core of 
its reality. But this reality of the distinction is conditioned by 
the methodological or epistemological demands which first gave 


Cf. W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 4. 
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rise to it. The distinction is a functional one, instrumental to 
the practical ends represented in these methodological demands. 

Various writers have emphasized the incommensurability and 
incomparability of the psychical and the physical, of the extended 
and the non-extended, of the material and the immaterial, and 
have deplored the inability of language to express the true rela- 
tion between the two. We are told that there is no recourse in 
this case other than to accept the ultimate paradox —that mind 
and matter possess nothing in common, but still are parallel ; 
that mind and matter are identical, but only in a realm beyond 
our knowledge (not phenomenally). But surely, as Professor 
James Ward says, ‘parallelism’ is a strange word by which to 
express identity or absolute incompatibility. Is this where our 
“most obstinate attempts to think clearly” land us? Is it true 
that metaphysical thinking leads us into such hopeless contra- 
dictions ? 

It certainly zs true, if in our use of terms and the distinctions 
for which these terms stand, we neglect to interpret these dis- 
tinctions and terms in the light of the conditions which evolved 
them. Our logic needs to be psychologized. It is necessary to 
get behind the logical concepts and logical formulas employed 
so uncritically by both scientists and metaphysicians, to the psy- 
chological functions in experience which these represent. There 
is constant need of bringing back the abstractions which we em- 
ploy methodologically in science and philosophy, and reinter- 
preting them in terms of that concrete experience which, since 
the time when those abstractions took definite form, has been 
undergoing development and evolving new meanings. 

The ontological distinction of mind and matter doubtless served 
a useful purpose at one time in the history of reflective thought. 
But, since the time when this was a valuable working distinction, 
our conceptions of the nature of reality and experience have 
changed. This ontological theory, in the light of the newer 
dynamic and organic conception of reality, fails to express to-day 
the only possible meaning that can be attached to the terms 
‘mind’ and ‘ matter,’ and we are forced to interpret these words 
in terms of our present understanding of that concrete experience 
in which alone their true reality is found. 
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If, now, the bringing back of these concepts for reconstruction 
in terms of our actual experience, results in showing that they 
stand simply for a functional division of labor in the building up 
of that experience as a systematic whole, then there should be no 
hesitation in being thorough with any criticism and revision of 
our metaphysics which this might involve. There is nothing 
sacred in metaphysical terminology ; the only merit it can have 
lies in the fact that at some time or other it has served the truth. 
Any view, then, deserves consideration which will serve equally 
the interests of the philosophical search for unity and the scien- 
tific demand for accuracy in detail; which will sacrifice no well- 
established law of science, and yet not leave us in a mere mean- 
ingless dilemma. 

II. Light is thrown upon this conception from another direc- 
tion, if we ask ourselves what is meant by the concept of ‘ mental 
activity’ current in psychological usage. This is one of those 
questions which can be answered adequately only by digging very 
deep in a metaphysical soil. The term ‘mental activity’ is an 
ambiguous phrase, which simply serves as a cloak for our igno- 
rance until a future science shall break it up into its elements and 
clearly reveal the mutual relations of the partial truths which lie 
confused together within it. 

Mental activity is not a special sort of activity. There is nota 
special kind of activity in the organism over and above nervous 
and muscular activity. Mind is not a different mode of energy 
from matter. Mind is not energy at all; it is the form which a 
certain content takes under conditions of tension in an organism. 
This content is not adequately described by the term ‘ physical 
energy.’ But it is only confusing categories to call it mental 
energy or mental activity. There is only one kind of energy in 
the universe —that which we ca// physical energy. This is not 
saying that the universe is adequately explained when we look at 
its physical aspect alone. The world appears as physical when 
we ask, What is it made of? What is its structure? But 
when we ask the further questions, How does it operate? What 
are its functions? we are compelled to explain in terms of 
‘ mind.’ 
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Mind, as it is here viewed, is the totality of the functioning of 
matter (in so far as function may be said to imply end or pur- 
pose). The psychical is the meaning of the physical. It is only 
making this more specific to say that consciousness is the func- 
tioning of the psychophysical organism under conditions of 
organic tension. Mind is simply a collective idea for all the 
psychic functions of an organism —and the psychic functions 
are coextensive with the growth of the organism. Mind is not 
an entity behind the process of consciousness in an organism ; it 
is that process itself. Mind is just as truly a growth as any 
other living thing. All life means growth from less to more, 
from lower to higher. We might almost go to the length of 
saying that mind represents the universe at its growing-points. 
But mind could not be such a growth, if it were the fixed absolute 
entity which it is often conceived to be. It can be a growth 
only if it is of the nature of a process. Mental life is a continual 
synthetic construction. It is simply a name for the orderly, 
continuous functioning of an organism under conditions of ten- 
sion in adaptation. 

When, therefore, we speak of mental activity, we are certainly 
speaking of the activity of this living machine that we call the 
organism. Mental acts are not different from other acts in the 
world. The sole difference consists in their being tensional or 
conscious acts instead of stable or habitual acts. Not all the 
activities of the organism are conscious. Fully nine-tenths are 
unconscious or automatic. Digestion, assimilation, circulation, 
respiration, etc., are, under normal conditions, almost wholly 
subconscious operations, The problem narrows down, then, to 
the question of the conditions under which this activity becomes 
conscious. When does the unconscious act become a conscious 
act? And when does the conscious act become unconscious ? 
These are the fundamental problems of mental growth upon 
which psychology has been striving to throw some light. 

The most fundamental conception of experience is that which 
views it as an activity, a process. Though we may not be feel- 
ing or thinking, we are always doing something, and a careful 
analysis reveals that even these functions or processes are modes 
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of activity. While not so gross or overt as muscular action, feel- 
ing an emotion or thinking a thought is as truly doing something 
as playing the piano or riding a bicycle. The activities involved 
in emotion and thought are, for the most part, hidden, and, fre- 
quently, remote alterations in the circulatory, respiratory, and 
muscular organs of the body, interrelated by means of the ner- 
vous system. 

This action of the organism is unconscious when smooth and 
unimpeded ; only when interrupted or checked in its onward 
movement does it become conscious activity. Take the case of 
aman traveling along a straight road. His progress is smooth 
and, possibly, quite automatic so far as his choice of route is 
concerned. He has been simply following the road before him 
because there was nothing else to do, no alternative to draw his 
attention in another direction. As far as this phase of it is con- 
cerned, his experience has been habitual or automatic. But now 
he encounters a fork in the roads, Alternative courses are open 
before him. Which shall he take? Which road leads him to 
his destination? If this is the first time that he has travelled 
this road, and he has received no previous instructions, the 
question of direction cannot be answered in a purely automatic 
way. It requires conscious deliberation and choice. This illus- 
trates what is meant by saying that consciousness never arises 
without a certain tension. 

The organism, with the brain as its neural center of gravity, is 
a machine made up of a delicate system of balances. When 
these are in relative equilibrium, acts are unconscious or auto- 
matic. When this equilibrium is disturbed beyond a certain 
point, which varies according to the inheritance and previous his- 
tory of the particular organism, consciousness emerges. Con- 
sciousness represents what, comparatively, we may call the ten- 
sional equilibrium of the organism, whereas habit represents its 
relatively stable equilibrium.'' This conception is divested of all 


1« The theory of consciousness which seems best to conform to the conditions of 
brain structure and its observed unity is that each conscious state is an expression of 
the total equilibrium of the conscious mechanism, and that intercurrent stimuli are 
continually shifting the equilibrium from one to another class of activities.’’ —Herrick, 
in Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 135. 
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objections from the metaphysical side, if it be constantly borne in 
mind that consciousness is no more an entity than habit, and that, 
like habit, it simply represents the life of the organism under a 
given set of conditions. 

Sleep is a relatively stable equilibrium lasting for hours. Mo- 
ments of absent-mindedness and motor automatism exhibit a 
transitive and localized equilibrium, which differs from that of 
sleep only in its briefer duration and its restriction, perhaps, to a 
single organ or group of organs.’ On the other hand, conscious 
acts may be viewed as automatic acts in the making. They rep- 
resent “ the felt struggle of the organism to do deliberately what 
later it comes to do naturally and by way of habit.” They rep- 
resent habits in the process of becoming mechanized. It is pos- 
sible in this way to show how previously unconscious activities 
come into the focus of consciousness, and how, under other con- 
ditions, they pass out of the focus of clear consciousness through 
successive phases of decreasingly distinct consciousness until they 
become unconscious again as habits. 

Viewed in this light, then, the ‘ psychical’ and ‘ physical’ are 
simply limiting conceptions, like the concepts of structure and 
function in biology, or the concepts of habit and attention in psy- 
chology. In the words of Professor Moore : “ ‘ Life ’-experience 
is one inclusive activity of which consciousness and habit — the 
psychical and the physical —are, to the last analysis, constitu- 
ent functions.” * 

This, it seems to me, is what Ernst Mach is feeling towards 
when he says: This dualism of feeling and motion “ is to my 
mind artificial and unnecessary. Its origin is analogous to that 
of certain pseudo-mathematical problems — having come from 
an improper formulation of the questions involved.”* “I see, 
therefore, no opposition of physical and psychical, no duality, 
but simply identity. In the sensory sphere of my consciousness, 
everything is at once physical and psychical.” ‘ This is the truth 
that men of science have been moving towards in their various 


! This may remain true in principle, no matter what theory of sleep be adopted. 

2 The Functional versus the Representational Theory of Knowledge in Locke's 
Essay, University of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 67. 

3 Analysts of Sensations, p. 191. 

lbid., p. 195. 
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statements of the identity hypothesis and agnostic monism. To 
quote Mach again: ‘‘ Not the subject, but the direction of our in- 
vestigation, is different in the two domains.” ' “The fundamental 
constituents . . . would be the same.”’"* “ I only seek to adopt 
in physics a point of view that need not be changed the moment 
our glance is carried over into the domain of another science ; 
for, ultimately, all must form one whole.’’® 

This is Mach’s doctrine of the “complete parallelism of the 
psychical and the physical,” * which he calls a heuristic principle 
of modern scientific research. ‘There is no rift between the 
psychical and the physical, no wzthin and without, no sensation to 
which an outward, different /izmg corresponds. There is but one 
kind of elements, out of which the supposititious within and with- 
out are formed — elements which are themselves within and 
without according to the light in which, for the time being, they 
are viewed.”"° ‘“ The world of sense belongs to the physical and 
psychical domain a/ike."’® ‘The boundary-line between the 
physical and the psychical is solely practical and conventional.” 7 
The German physicist is groping here towards the functional view, 
but he oscillates in his statements between a materialistic and a 
parallelistic method of representation. What, then, is needed, I 
think, is a complete renovation of our ontological conceptions 
of mind and matter in terms of a functional psychology of ex- 
perience. 

III. If what has been said is true, then Locke was right when 
he insisted that ‘“‘ whatever idea is in the mind, the mind is con- 
scious of.”’* Nothing can be in the mind of which the mind is 
unconscious. ‘“ Unconscious mental states’’ is a contradiction in 
terms. The same is true of such phrases as ‘ unconscious mental 
modifications’ (Hamilton), ‘subconsciousness ’ (Ward), ‘ uncon- 
scious psychical dispositions ’ (Stout), ‘ unconscious elements of 
feeling’ (Carus), ‘infra-consciousness’ (Morgan.) The uncon- 
scious background of the conscious is not mental but neural. 

1 Op. cit., P. 15. 17. 

30. SP. 151. bid. 

' [bid., p. 1§2. These passages are from Williams's translation. (Open Court 


Publishing Co., Chicago). 
8 Essay on Human Understanding, Book I1, chap. i, 2 9. 
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The subconscious is the mechanized background of the con- 
scious ; and this is just what we ordinarily mean by the physical 
as distinguished from the psychical. 

Continental thought, as culminating in Leibniz, Kant, and 
Hegel, may be taken broadly as standing for the insistence on 
the reality of unconscious mental states, unconscious sensations 
and ideas, faculties and mental powers, just as, on the other 
hand, English philosophy, as represented by Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, may be taken as standing for the non-existence of 
unconscious mental states, as standing, indeed, for the denial of 
any possible meaning in such phrases as ‘ unconscious ideas’ 
and ‘ subconscious mental states.’ Neither the Continental nor 
the English conception of experience is an adequate one, but the 
English empiricist is nearer the truth on this point than the 
Continental philosopher, and this view is not without its advocates 
at the present time. ‘ The psychology and the philosophy of the 
so-called ‘Unconscious’ has no ierms to employ and no argu- 
ments to present, which are not themselves the products of 
human consciousness.”' ‘‘ At the beginning of our investiga- 
tions we find the psychical and the conscious to be wholly iden- 
tical, for we can form no idea at all of what an unconscious sen- 
sation or idea might be.”"* “‘ From the outstart, the conception 
of ‘ unconscious psychical processes’ is for us an empty concep- 
tion.” * “If there be unconscious mental phenomena, we know 
absolutely nothing about them.”’* ‘Unconscious knowing and 
unconscious willing are phrases which defy all interpretation.” ° 
“A psychic fact is by definition a fact of consciousness, 
and an unconscious fact of consciousness is as impossible as a 
straight curve.’’® ‘The endless difficulty about unconscious 
mental states disappears in a minute, when we consider conscious- 
ness as an attendant” phenomenon upon neurological processes, 
which is present under definite conditions only, but which always 
presupposes nervous activity. All unconscious mental action 

Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, p. 382. 

2Ziehen, /ntroduction to Physiological Psychology, p. 4. 
Jbid., p. 5. Binet. 

§ Bowne, Zheory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 237. 

Calkins, (troduction to Psychology, p. 208. 
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may be relegated to physiology.’’' At this time, when so great 
an authority as Professor James is setting forth a doctrine of the 
‘subconscious self’ as the psychological basis for the interpre- 
tation of religious phenomena, we need to be reminded that there 
are still a goodly number who regard such terms simply as a 
‘mixing of categories,’ as Mr. Bradley would say. 

IV. The whole question is a striking instance of a new idea 
trying to express itself in an old terminology. The emphasis 
which Professor Baldwin, in his recent book Development and 
Evolution, puts upon ‘ psychophysical’ evolution, insisting upon 
the equal continuity, uniformity, and universality of the parallel- 
ism of the two series, yet ignoring the underlying philosophical 
problem, seems to me to indicate the line along which future 
investigation will be pushed. All the phenomena of scientific 
biology and psychology will be treated as psychophysical facts, 
irrespective of any theory of the relations between the psychical 
and the physical. In this way a standpoint and a terminology 
will gradually be developed which recognize that the distinction 
after all is only a methodological one, and when this result has 
been reached, the problem of the relation between mind and 
matter will have vanished. It will have been relegated, like the 
epistemological problem, to the limbo of the unanswered and 
unanswerable, because wrongly propounded, riddles. 

While he makes no explicit statements with reference to the 
subject, yet it seems to me that Professor Baldwin by his doctrine 
of psychophysical evolution is forced to adopt the functional in- 
terpretation of the relation of consciousness to the organism, if 
he is going to carry out the philosophical implications of the 
term ‘ psychophysical.’ Consciousness, he insists, is a factor in 
evolution, but only such in connection with the correlative ner- 
vous process. Consciousness and nervous process are always 
joint-cause or joint-effect in evolutionary growth. ‘ The brain 
is not a brain when consciousness is not there.” ‘‘ So conscious- 
ness does not, on the other hand, produce movement without a 
brain.’”’* A cause, as Mr. Bain and Mr. Bradley have insisted, 


1 Development and Evolution, p. 130. 
* Patrick, Psychological Review, Vol. IV, p. 302. 
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is always a psychophysical or mind-body fact ; an effect likewise 
is always a psychophysical fact. Hence, Professor Baldwin 
affirms, the mechanical and the teleological (or psychological) 
statements are equally true, only we do not, and perhaps never 
will, understand Aow they are to be reconciled. This leaves us 
still with the problem, but restated so as to take into account 
both the physical and the psychical, the mechanical and the 
teleological series. 

But this is either to ignore the relation between mind and body, 
or it is to take a step towards the functional point of view. From 
the standpoint of biology, this problem can be passed over, for 
the time being ; but not so in philosophy. Hence I have inter- 
preted Professor Baldwin's statements on the subject, in this book 
and also in his Dictionary, as an approximation to the functional 


- view. In both places Professor Baldwin represents the present . 


status of the problem by the following diagram : 


This he describes in the following words: ‘ The general 
state of the problem may be shown by the accompanying dia- 
gram, which will at any rate serve the modest purpose of indi- 
cating the alternatives. The upper line of the two parallels may 
represent the statements on the psychological side which mental 
science has a right to make respecting the determination of 
mental change; the lower of the parallels may represent the 
corresponding series of statements made by physics and natural 
science, including the chemistry and physiology of the brain. 
Where they stop an upright line may be drawn to indicate the 
setting of the problem of interpretation, in which both series of 
statements claim to be true; and the further line to the right 
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then gives the phenomena and statements of them which we 
have to deal with when we come to consider man as a whole. 
Now our point is that we cannot deny either of the parallel lines 
in dealing with the phenomena of the single line to the right, nor 
can we take either of them as a sufficient statement of the further 
problem which the line to the right proposes. To take the line 
representing the mechanical principles of nature, and extend it 
alone beyond the upright, is to throw out of nature the whole 
series of phenomena which belong in the upper parallel line and 
do not lend themselves to statement in mechanical terms. And 
to extend the upper line alone beyond the upright is to allow that 
mechanical principles break down even in their own sphere, for 
the brain is a part of nature, even when accompanied by a 
mind. 

“As to the interpretation of the single line to the right, it 
may always remain the problem that it now is. The best we can 
do is to get points of view regarding it; and the main progress 
of philosophy seems to be in getting an adequate sense of the 
conditions of the problem itself. From the more humble side 
of psychology, the growth of consciousness itself may teach us 
how the problem comes to be set in the form of seemingly irre- 
concilable antinomies, and this it is the merit of the genetic theo- 
ries to have recognized. The person grows both in body and 
mind, and this growth has to have two sides—the side facing 
toward the past, the ‘ retrospective reference’ which embodies all 
determinations already made, and the side facing the future, the 
‘prospective reference’ of growth, and of the consciousness of 
growth which anticipates further determination. The positive 
sciences have by their very nature to face backward, to look re- 
trospectively, to be ‘ descriptive’— these give the lower of our 
parallel lines. The moral sciences so-called, on the other hand, 
deal with judgments, appreciations, organizations, expectations, 
and so represent the other, the ‘prospective’ mental attitude 
and its corresponding aspects of reality. This gives character 
largely to the upper one of our parallel lines. But to get a con- 
struction of the third line, the one to the right, is to ask for both 
these points of view at once; to stand at both ends of the line 
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—at a point where description takes the place of prophecy, and 
where reality has nothing further to add to thought. 

“ This third alternative is, accordingly, to think psychophysi- 
cal change in a category under which both mechanical processes 
and ideal changes—the realization of ends and values —are 
present at once. And the problem becomes that of the inter- 
pretation of the world in general; how can a mechanical sys- 
tem be also teleological ? — the issue of philosophy in which all 
the others are pooled, and on the general solution of which that 
of this problem must depend.” ' 

This task of “ getting an adequate sense of the conditions ot 
the problem itself ’’ is exactly what the functional view is striving 
to accomplish. It seeks to show, in terms of means and ends, 
how the psychical and the physical are functionally related in 
experience, how the distinction emerges and vanishes in relation 
to the process of reconstruction or growth. In terms of Profes- 
sor Baldwin’s diagram, it seeks to make plain the relation of the 
single to the double lines. In the former paper, the attempt was 
made to trace the evolution of the distinction, as represented in 
the theory of the vod; of Anaxagoras, the doctrine of ‘ matter’ and 
‘form’ of Aristotle, the evolution of the ideas of the psychical, 
the individual, and the subjective.* The attempt was there made 
to show also the fluidity of the distinction by several illustrations 
taken from the psychology of concrete experience. In the pres- 
ent paper, this argument has been extended by a criticism of three 
ambiguous concepts current in modern psychology — the con- 
cepts of ‘function,’ of ‘mental activity,’ and of ‘ unconscious 
mental states’— with the conviction that the truth lies in the 
direction of a functional interpretation, which views both mind 
and matter as phases of a process, rather than as distinct entities 
or things. 

“In all regions of phenomena the belief in entities has retarded 
the progress of knowledge. Light, heat, electricity, magnetism — 
each in turn has been conceived, not as the result of certain con- 

' Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. 11, p. 84. 

2 The terms ‘ subjective’ and ‘ objective’ having just reversed their meanings since 
the period of the Middle Ages. 
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ditions, but as a mysterious principle controlling the conditions.” 
So also with consciousness. It, too, has been conceived as an 
occult force. But if our argument is true, consciousness is not 
a separate thing, but a function, a meaning of reality under cer- 
tain conditions. What we call matter is a meaning of reality un- 
der other conditions. Matter is a meaning for reality (a meaning 
in experience) under conditions of relative equilibrium. Mind or 
consciousness is the meaning of reality or experience under con- 
ditions of relative tension. The reality or experience itself in its 
fullness is the process thus expressed —in both these phases. 
These two meanings arise together in experience, the one as focal, 
the other as marginal. The material thing is never the thing 
which is undergoing mediation ; it is never reality as idea. It is 
reality as (treated as) already mediated or as not requiring media- 
tion. The physical is the act-ual, as contrasted with the psychi- 
cal, which is the dea-l (¢. ¢., reality as idea), Reality, in other 
words, may be either stable (equilibrated) or tensional. Spencer 
and Huxley both have the essence of this idea, when they call 
mind and matter symbols ; but they do not work it out. 

“ Colors were first supposed to be in the outward objects, then 
in the light coming from these objects, then in the eye that per- 
ceives this light, then in the nerve acted upon by the eye, then 
in some part of the brain acted upon by the nerve, and a very 
small step remains to perceive that colors, and that every sense- 
perception is an activity of the mind.’’"* But ‘mind’ itself 
now comes to be reinterpreted. It is no longer conceived in 
terms of an immaterial substance. The significance of the func- 
tional statement is not that color reduces to an “activity of the 
mind,” but that color thus shows itself to be capable of inter- 
pretation in terms of activity, either as psychical or as physical. 
The concepts of both mind and matter undergo a thorough revi- 
sion in a functional view of reality, a revision so radical that 
reality would seem to lie in action or process rather than in 
any substance or entity or thing ; and in any phase of reality, such 
as color, the distinctions between subjective and objective are 


1 Macpherson, Spencer and Spencerism, pp. 84-85. 
2W. Lutoslawski, /nternational Journal of Ethics, Vol. V, p. 318. 
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relative only, the meaning of these terms being determined, not 
by any fixed ontological relation, but by the point of view of the 
discussion. To ask whether all reality or experience presents 
these two aspects of the physical and the psychical is like asking 
whether every circle has both a circumference and a center. 
Every experience has a focal point in consciousness and a mar- 
ginal area which with reference to this focal point is called the 
external world. This focus of attention is identified with the 
subjective or psychical self; this external world is called the 
objective or physical not-self. But both are aspects of, or fac- 
tors within, experience, just as the center and circumference are 
essential elements in the circle. 

Experience is not psychical all the time either in the individual 
or in the race; nor is it physical ; it is both, or either, only at 
critical points. Pre-reflective experience splits into distinguished 
aspects of conscious reflection only to reunite again in a post- 
reflective unity. Highly organized beings have more of these 
critical reconstruction points or periods than the less highly 
organized, and for this reason are ranked psychically as higher 
in the scale. But such a being is just as truly higher in the 
physical scale as well, since these are reciprocal phases. It is an 
historical fallacy either to read back the relatively continuous 
psychical life of the human being into the lower animal and 
plant and so-called inorganic forms, or to interpret the reflective, 
tensional life of the higher forms exclusively in terms of the pre- 
reflective life of these lower forms. 

Professor Baldwin makes the same point with reference to the 
single line to the right in his diagram, that the present writer 
made with reference to the single line to the left in a similar 
diagram.' He shows that the post-reflective stage cannot rightly 
be interpreted in terms of either alone of the parallel lines, because 
they represent abstractions from the concrete experience repre- 
sented in the single line, just as the pre-reflective experience for 
the same reason cannot be so interpreted, as shown by the pres- 
ent writer in his diagram 

1 See diagram on opposite page, which combines both points of view. The original 
diagram was given in an article on ‘‘ The Psychological Theory of Evolution” in 
the Journal of Comparative Neurology, Vol. X1, pp. 253-255. 
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Psychical (M — Mind) 


Post-reflective 


Physical (B = Body) (W Man asa 
> Whole”) 


In other words, the distinction of the psychical and the phys- 
ical is one which throughout must be interpreted in terms of the 
process of reconstruction of experience, and this process of re- 
construction implies the recurrent breaking up of relatively fixed 
activities (instincts, habits) in consciousness and the mediation 
thereby of new acts. The span of consciousness which measures 
this stage of tension in reconstruction, between the unmediated 
(impulsive) and the mediated (rational) act, carries with it not 
only this relation of polarity expressed by the terms psychical 
and physical, but many other dualities or even pluralities, accord- 
ing to the demands of the experience. This problem of mind 
and matter is, in reality, only a phase of the larger problem 
which modern psychology has transformed from its abstract 
statement, as the problem of the many and the one, into the more 
intelligible statement as the relation of means and end. This par- 
allelism, like all others, is one that develops within the psycho- 
logical process ; and it appears as a problem only because of the 
fact that our experience is not yet completed, that, as Professor 
Baldwin says, it still has a career before it. Its complete solu- 
tion would, of course, mean a world in which there was no 
change, no breaks and readjustments, and hence no problems — 
a world quite inconceivable to us. Hence the only solution 
which we can expect to find, so long as we remain the living, 
growing, expanding beings that we are, is the solution that we 
actually do find in our life of action. The psychical and the 
physical really become compatible and their parallelism intelligi- 
ble every time we perform an act in the world of space and time. 
Action is the solution of every paradox of thought, and it is the 
only solution which a growing experience demands. 


H. Heatu BAwpeEn. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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Aristotle's Psychology: A Treatise on the Principle of Life. (De 
Anima and Parva Naturalia.) Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by Wiitt1aM ALEXANDER Hammonp. London, Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. 
Ixxxvi, 339. 

The psychology of Aristotle possesses a unique interest in the his- 
tory of science. Before Aristotle, Greek philosophers had boldly 
speculated concerning the nature of the soul ; some of them had made 
acute observations on its phenomena. But Aristotle was the first to 
conceive of psychology as an independent discipline. He defines its 
nature and scope, discusses its methods, surveys the opinions of his 
predecessors on its fundamental subject-matter, the soul, and then 
elaborates his own views in the first systematic psychological treatise 
ever written, the De Anima. What the influence of this one work 
has been on human thought would be difficult to estimate. Certainly 
for the student of the history of psychology, for the historian of the 
development of the human mind, its importance can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. But the work possesses more than merely antiquarian 
interest. The modern science of psychology has become positivistic ; 
it eschews ‘ metaphysics,’ it will know nothing but ‘ phenomena’ and 
their ‘laws.’ There is good reason for this attitude ; nobody denies 
its necessity or its value. But it is easy to forget its methodological 
character. Ultimately we demand the philosophical interpretation. 
Aristotle aims at a knowledge of the essential nature of the soul as 
well as of its empirically determined attributes or phenomena. Em- 
pirical psychology and philosophy of mind are not yet distinguished. 
They had to be distinguished, even separated. But in the end they 
must be reunited. This is the ideal of complete science. And Aris- 
totle represents this ideal at the very beginning of the science. Hence 
it is not without reason that Hegel could say, in the Introduction to 
his Philosophy of Mind, that the books of the De Anima are ‘still by 
far the most admirable, perhaps even the sole work of philosophical 
value on this topic,’’ adding that ‘‘ the main aim of a philosophy of 
mind can only be to reintroduce unity of idea and principle into the 
theory of mind, and so reinterpret the lesson of those Aristotelian 
books.’’ Perhaps not the least of the imperishable lessons of this 
work is that of the importance in psychology and philosophy alike of 
the genetic method. 
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Besides the De Anima, Aristotle wrote a number of shorter treatises, 
the so-called Parva Naturalia, which contain much material of value 
to the student of his psychology. These little works, nine in number 
according to the traditional titles, but really seven, have for their 
professed object the discussion of the most important biological 
functions or attributes common to the soul and the body. They are 
directly connected by the author with the De Anima and forma natural 
transition between that work and the other larger biological treatises. 
The last half of them, as to bulk, have nothing whatever to do with 
what we should call psychology, though they significantly illustrate 
by their position in this group of writings Aristotle’s conception of the 
soul as the vital principle and the general biological point of view 
from which he treats its phenomena. They consist of a treatise on 
longevity and one on life and death, the latter including a long dis- 
cussion of respiration and an incidental explanation of youth and old 
age. A treatise on sickness and health, not extant, was intended to 
follow. But the first half contains the treatises on sense-perception 
and its objects, on memory and reminiscence, on sleep, on dreams 
and on sleep-divination or prophetic dreams, and these are precious 
documents which no student of the history of psychology can afford 
to neglect. They are among the first attempts at a scientific treat- 
ment of their respective topics, and, moreover, include many items of 
special interest, ¢. g.—to name only a few—the anticipation of 
Hobbes’s doctrine of imagination as ‘ decaying sense,’ a formulation 
of the laws of association, the beginnings of a science, based on 
observation and experiment, of illusions of sense and the beginnings, 
in the work on prophetic dreams, of a critically sober psychical 
research. 

In making this whole material accessible to the student in an Eng- 
lish translation, with an introduction giving a connected account of 
Aristotle’s psychology and with brief explanatory notes appended to 
the text, Professor Hammond has done a work of happy inspiration, 
and he has done it, I may add, with more than ordinary success. The 
De Anima, to be sure, has been long familiar to English students in 
the serviceable translation of Edwin Wallace ; more recently W. Ogle 
published, with introductions and notes of great value, a reliable 
translation of the work on youth and old age, life and death, and res- 
piration ; and, as is well known, parts of the second chapter of the 
De Memoria dealing with the associative processes in recollection 
were rendered, very inadequately, to be sure, by Hamilton in a note 
in his edition of Reid. But, apart from the quite impossible version 
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of Thomas Taylor, Hammond’s is the first complete translation in 
English of the Parva Naturalia yet published. And he is the first to 
bring together practically all of Aristotle’s psychological writings in a 
single volume. Moreover, a comparison with the work of his pre- 
decessors in the same field shows the superiority of the new rendering 
at almost every point. This is true in respect of accuracy and partic- 
ularly true as regards brevity. The sentences here correspond more 
closely to the original text and give a truer impression of its pregnant 
brevity. Thus, to take a single illustration at random: Wallace’s 
translation of Bk. III, chap. 7 of the De Anima contains over goo 
words, Hammond's only about 750. And this saving of words, great 
in the aggregate, is accomplished in the main without any loss of 
clearness, rather with a gain in clearness. 

The writings of Aristotle present difficulties to the translator greater, 
perhaps, than those of any other author, and, except in the Mefa- 
physics, these difficulties are nowhere greater than in the De Anima 
and the Parva Naturalia. The technicalities of the vocabulary, for 
which it is hard to find exact English equivalents, the corruptions and 
uncertainties of the text, the pregnant constructions, above all the ap- 
parent disconnectedness of much that seems intended to be connected 
argument, afford problems which no one who has not attempted to 
grapple with them can appreciate, and which no one can hope ever to 
fully solve. Professor Hammond is probably more conscious of short- 
comings in respect to the ideal to be aimed at than the majority of his 
reviewers, but certainly any one who reads his translation of, say, 
the 6th and 7th chapters of the De Sensu and the 2d chapter of the 
De Memoria, must feel either that the translation has failed to bring 
out the sense or that ‘the wisest of wise Greeks,’ or whoever is re- 
sponsible for the text attributed to him, sometimes wrote nonsense. 
My own judgment is that the responsibility must be shared. The 
result would have been more satisfactory for the English reader, if 
the translation had been accompanied by a marginal analysis of the 
argument. Had this been done, we should have had a different dis- 
tribution of the paragraphs than that which comes from adherence to 
the traditional divisions of the text, which are often as misleading and 
confusing as the traditional divisions of the Scriptures prior to the re- 
vised versions of recent times. And although Aristotle’s words have 
frequently the appearance of loosely connected notes, and doubtless in 
many cases are so, still careful attention sometimes reveals a con- 
tinuity not evident on the surface. Some of the confusions in the 
translation are due, it seems to me, to failure at this point. 
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An illustration of what I mean occurs in the passage de mem. 2.451 
a 20-b 10, the passage in which Aristotle gives his preliminary de- 
scription of reminiscence. He begins by saying that reminiscence, 
or recollection, is neither an dvddyjgdez nor a Aj¢ez Of memory, here 
translated (p. 203) ‘‘neither the recovery nor the acquirement of 
a memory.’’ But a few lines further on, he seems to be made to 
contradict this, for we read that recollection takes place when one 
‘reacquires’ (note the word, dvadayfdvy) ‘* whatever the mental pos- 
session be to which we apply the term memory,’’ the next sentence 
being, ‘‘the process of memory takes place and memory ensues.’’ I 
confess I do not see here any clear distinction between memory and 
reminiscence ; and especially I do not see how, on this showing, 
reminiscence is not an dvddngtz p»7ijny_z. Immediately sequent on the 
sentence last quoted isa statement, in the translation, to the effect 
that the phenomena of recollection, if ‘‘ the repetition of a previous 
recollection,’’ do not follow absolutely the same order, a statement 
explained in the note as meaning (though it is difficult to see how it 
can mean this) that a given association may at one time awaken a recol- 
lection, at another time not ; and then follows, as a quite independent 
proposition, ‘‘ It is possible for the same individual to learn and dis- 
cover the same thing twice.’’ This last proposition appears in the 
original, however, as a reason (ydp) for the preceding; but what 
would be the logical connection between learning over again and the 
diversity of order followed by a recollection which is ‘‘ the repetition 
of a previous recollection’’? The passage, as translated, concludes 
with asserting that ‘‘ there is need of greater initial latitude here [viz. 
in recollection] than is the case with learning ’’ — an original render- 
ing for évobens zietovor apyis wavOdvovet, and certainly wrong, 
as I think even Professor Hammond would convince himself by com- 
paring the Latin, French, and German translations, and especially 
Themistius’s excellent paraphrase of the passage (ed. Spengel, 242, 28). 
The discontinuity and confusion which appears in the translation of 
this passage does not, it seems to me, exist in the original. We have 
really to do with a closely connected argument, the purport of which 
is to mark the distinction between the process of reminiscence and the 
formation or reacquisition, 7. ¢., the formation over again, of a memory. 
Aristotle begins by mentioning three facts about memory which serve 
to distinguish it from reminiscence or recall: (1) It is a &&e¢ or xdOo¢ 
consequent on actual experience ; (2) taken strictly, we ‘remember’ 
only after a certain time has elapsed ; (3) there may be memory with- 
out actual recall. Then, positively, he defines reminiscence, the 
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process of which is described in the sequel, as the reacquisition, not 
indeed of a memory, the £5:- or zd@0¢ previously spoken of, but of 
some knowledge already possessed in memory. It is a calling to 
mind of this knowledge with remembrance as a result and memory as 
an accompaniment dxvdovds?). All this, however, he goes 
on to say, is not to be referred without qualification to every case of 
the revival of past knowledge ; that depends on the cases (fer w, 
Zart dw od, the passage in which Hammond so curiously finds a refer- 
ence to the eccentricities of association), ‘‘ for the same person may 
happen to learn and discover the same thing twice. So that reminis- 
cence must be distinguished from these (latter) cases; it takes place 
when there is already more in the soul to start from than we have to 
start from in learning’? — namely, the knowledge already possessed 
in the memory and capable of recall. 

It is impossible to translate Aristotle in such a manner as to make 
him intelligible without interpreting him. Here, of course, there is 
wide range for differences of opinion. But if one has no clear idea of 
what he means, no exact rendering of his meaning can be given. 
And it is particularly true of Aristotle that to interpret him correctly 
every word, every connecting particle, must be weighed. A good 
passage for illustration is de insom. 1, 458 b 15 ff. In this passage 
Aristotle makes the interesting observation that dreams are, or may be, 
accompanied by other processes of thought. Anyone, he says, might 
convince himself of the fact who should carefully try to remember his 
dream on rising. He then continues: 74% xa) 
toradta, olov of doxodytes xata tO 
ta cupfatver yap adtoty tt napa 
xpd dppdtwy els tov téxov gdvtragna. Hammond translates this 
as follows: ‘‘ There have been persons who have in this way observed 
their dreams, as ¢. g., those who try to arrange their deliverances in 
accordance with the precepts of the mnemonic art. For it often hap- 
pens in their case that, along with the dream they put something else, 
an image before their eyes, in the place in question’’ (p. 232 f.). 
We naturally ask, what ‘‘ the place in question ’’ can possibly, in this 
connection, where there was no obvious question of a place, mean. 
The passages which Hammond cites in a note, “op. 163 b ff. —it 
should read 163 b (Wz.) 28 ff., 159 b being the page in the Berlin 
edition — and de an. 427 b 19, indicate a reference to some mnemonic 
device. Now little is known of the artificial memory systems of the 
Greeks, but a comparison of Cicero de oratore II, 350 ff. and the un- 
known author of the Rhetoric ad Herennium III, 38 ff., where we 
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find explicit statements concerning mnemonic ‘loci’ and ‘ imagines’, 
makes it tolerably certain that the réxog which Aristotle here alludes 
to is neither a literal place nor one of the ‘ topics’ or commonplaces 
so frequently referred to in the Rhetoric, but a place in the fixed ar- 
rangement of a mnemonic scheme. Besides leaving this unclear, the 
translation misses the point of the contrast expressed by the 7éy d¢ 
tives xat x.t.A. between the experience of these ‘ certain persons’ and 
that which, as Aristotle says, everybody might experience by a little 
attention. Moreover, to:aira cannot mean ‘in this way,’ as though 
it were vSrws qualifying fwpdzacw and referring to observations made 
after waking, and certainly ‘‘ those who try to arrange their deliver- 
ances ’’ is quite impossible for of dozod»teg x.t.4. The true interpreta- 
tion, it seems to me, is as follows. That we have other ideas in sleep 
besides the dream-imagery is apparent, Aristotle says, to any one who 
carefully reflects on his dreams after waking up. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘some have actually dreamed such dreams,’’ 7. ¢., I take it, 
have clearly carried on such distinct trains of thought while dreaming, 
‘*¢. g., persons who suppose themselves to arrange the suggestions of 
the dream by rules of mnemonic art; for it frequently happens that 
they mentally picture something else besides the dream, namely, an 
image duly ‘ placed’ in the mnemonic scheme.’’ If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, it explains the statement, de mem. 2. 452 a 13, that 
people sometimes seem to recall dzd rézwy, which Hammond trans- 
lates ‘‘from local suggestions’’; but this appears to have no signifi- 
cance in the context, where the illustation given is of a series of asso- 
ciative links from ‘ milk’ to ‘autumn.’ 

A difficulty of another sort is afforded by the passage de mem. 452 
b 7 ff. Here we have to do with a corrupt text and the absence of a 
diagram. Themistius, Grouchius, Thomaeus, among older interpre- 
ters, and more recently Freudenthal and Ziaja, have attempted to re- 
construct the figure, but with very doubtful success. Hammond finds 
the passage hopelessly difficult and merely translates Biehl’s text as 
best he may with a reproduction and explanation of Freudenthal’s 
figure, which Biehl also approves, in a note. I am unable to find in 
the text or the context the many wonderful things Freudenthal dis- 
covers there. Both he and Ziaja make short work with the question 
ti obv paddov x.t.A. (18), which seems to me to furnish the principal 
clue to the meaning of what follows. The explanation is possibly 
simpler than the commentators have made out. For those who may 
be interested, I venture to suggest the following, the only emendation 
of the text being I for M in 1. zo — which seems required by l. 22 — 
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the vulgate, not Biehl’s reading, being accepted for 1. 13. The ques- 
tion is, How do we represent the time element in reminiscence? Dis- 
crimination of time-intervals, answers Aristotle, is presumably like the 
discrimination of spatial magnitudes. ‘‘ For we think of things great 
and remote in space not by the mind literally stretching out to and 
embracing them,’’ but by symbolical representations of the size or 
distance in our mind. These mental magnitudes are smaller than 
the real, but analogous. But the representation may be of various 
sorts. It is not necessary that it be absolutely uniform; it is 
enough if it stands in a certain definite relation to the object- 
The very same distance can be represented on various scales. The 
important thing is that we observe the ratio. Suppose, ¢. g. — here 
the diagram comes in — the isosceles triangle 4 BZ with the base BZ. 
We can represent this base by a line CD drawn parallel to it and 
bisecting the two sides. The lines representing the sides of the 
smaller inscribed triangle will then stand to those of the original tri- 
angle in a certain ratio, ¢. g., AC: AB::H:f. H and / can be 
anything, say 1:3. But we might equally well have taken the point 
F lower down instead of C and drawn FG instead of CD, the ratio 
in that case not being as 7: J, but, say, as A: Z,¢. g., 4:5. Thus, 
in drawing the line which represents the height of a distant object, it 
makes no difference on what scale the lines are drawn, provided only 
the proportions are observed. This seems to be the whole point of 
Aristotle’s illustration: we can think the larger objective magnitudes 
and the larger times — larger, that is, than the mental symbols — by 
corresponding extents in the ‘movements’ or representations of our 
thoughts, provided only the representations correspond relatively to 
the intention, without determining precisely how great or how small 
these representations must be. ‘‘ What then will be the difference 
when the mind thinks the greater? Will it not be that it thinks those 
magnitudes rather than the less? . . . And perhaps just as we can take 
one figure inscribed within a given figure as its analogue, so in the 
case of the intervals of time.’’ I make no pretense of positively 
claiming this as Aristotle’s meaning, or that the way described is the 
only way the diagram could be drawn. With the text as it stands, I 
should say that any such pretense must be futile. But the above is, I 
think, the simplest explanation. Whether it throws much light on 
the psychology of the time-consciousness is another question. 
There would be no end to the discussion of particular passages, but 
every review must have an end, and so I will content myself with 
briefly noting only a few more of the passages, taken at random, in 
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which, as it seems to me, Professor Hammond’s translation is wanting 
in accuracy. 

P. 244. The passage de insom. 461 b 26 ff., on which G. A. 
Becker remarked, ‘‘ locus hic, quo difficiliorem vix novi,’’ is ren- 
dered as follows: ‘‘ On experiencing this sensation the master-sense 
makes the above deliverance,’’ viz., that the object perceived is Coris- 
cus, ‘‘ provided it is not entirely inhibited by the blood, just as with- 
out sensation this movement is set up by the processes latent in the 
sense-organs.’’ If this were correct, the remark would be unmeaning. 
In spite of various suggested emendations of the text, the reading of 
EMY, the best class of MSS, appears to me to yield perfectly good 
sense. The translation would be: ‘* Now that by which while per- 
ceiving we affirm this, is excited, unless its activity is completely sup- 
pressed by the blood, just as if it were actually perceiving, by the 
motions (immanent) in the special senses.’’ 

P. 245. Persons hearing in sleep the faint crowing of a cock or 
the bark of a dog, have recognized them, we are told, ‘‘ as loud voices ”’ 
on waking. ‘‘ Voices’’ is probably a misprint for ‘‘noises.’’ But 
what Aristotle says is that they have distinctly recognized them (cagds> 
éyvdéproav), the difference in intensity being not here in question, 

P. 246. ‘In certain instances men have never in their lives known 
themselves to have adream.’’ Aristotle says straight out, some per- 
sons have never dreamed in their lives. The évézvra fwpaxévar in this 
passage may be commended to the translator for the interpretation of 
fwpdxactw évorva tovadta in the passage 458 b 20 noticed above. 

P. 233. Weare startled to find Aristotle stating that there is no 
seeing, hearing, or sensation of any sort in sleep, and then immediately 
concluding, ‘‘ The hypothesis that there is no vision is, therefore, 
untrue.’ What he really says is, ‘‘ Well, (dp’sd», a common formula 
somewhat equivalent to the French, ZA dien /), it is true that we do 
not see anything, but not true that sense is altogether unaffected.’’ 

P. 237. ‘* Eyes are constituted in the same way . . . as any other 
bodily organ’’ is an inexact rendering of deaxetrat x. t. A. 
The point of the remark, as Themistius already saw (ed. Spengel, 280, 
12), rests on the assumption that the condition of the whole body is 
affected by the catamenial disturbance, and especially that of the eyes 
with their rich supply of blood-vessels ( ¢A¢Sd2¢ — the reference is not 
limited to ‘ veins’). 

The translator’s use of English is usually unimpeachable, but there 
are occasional lapses, as, ¢. g., where he speaks of the ‘‘ effort’’ (xénarz) 
being applied, as a seal might be applied, to running water (p. 199), 
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the influences ‘‘ discharged’’ (for derived) from sight and hearing 
(p. 243), the salt on artificial frogs put into water being ‘‘ melted 
off’’ (for dissolved, p. 244), the residual movements ‘‘set free in 
the small amount of blood remaining in the sense-organs ’’ as ‘‘ stirring 
themselves ’’ (Aristotle speaks of their untrammelled movement and 
change, like figures in clouds). 

Not the least valuable part of the book for the average student is 
the introduction, which contains the best account of Aristotle’s psy- 
chology that has yet appeared in English. Particularly noteworthy is 
the full and excellent report of the various functions ascribed to the 
‘common’ sense (p. lii ff.), also the interpretation (p. lxxi ff.) of 
the ‘ pathetic’ and ‘creative’ reason, that crux of the commentators. 
Hammond’s view of this latter distinction is that the ‘ pathetic’ reason 
is the rational potentiality of the content of the ‘common’ sense, and 
that the ‘creative’ reason is the power which converts this poten- 
tiality into actual rational forms or meanings. This view is based on 
considerations that lie partly outside the two chapters in the third 
book of the De Anima, where Aristotle discourses of the subject with 
such tantalizing brevity, and has much to commend it. There are, 
however, aspects of the problem which are not here discussed, ¢. g., 
the relation of the reason of the fifth chapter which as ‘ matter’ is 
potentially all things, and which seems to be identified with the 
‘ pathetic’ reason of the close of the chapter, and the reason of the 
beginning of the fourth chapter which is also pure potentiality, but im- 
passive. Are these the same or different? If they are the same, then, 
as Aristotle is evidently speaking of the higher faculty in the latter 
case, ‘ pathetic’ reason and ‘creative’ reason would seem to be two 
distinguishable aspects of one and the same power. But then, how 
can one of these ‘aspects’ be really separate from the other, as Aris- 
totle holds that the ‘ creative’ reason is separable from the ‘ pathetic’ 
as being alone immortal? On the other hand, if they are not the 
same, but the latter is identical with the ‘creative’ faculty, how can 
that which is, in any sense, pure potentiality be said to think con- 
stantly? The whole vexed question of personal immortality comes in 
here, but that question is not touched on. Professor Hammond 
handles the problem from the point of view of Aristotle’s theory 
of knowledge, and from this point of view, which is no doubt the 
principal one, has dealt with it skillfully, but Aristotle’s own treat- 
ment blends with this other elements, to combine which into a 
consistent unity of doctrine is extremely difficult, perhaps even im- 


possible. 
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As with the translation, so with the introduction, there are many 
points of interpretation which the careful reader will call in question. 
It seems to me, ¢. g., altogether false to say that Aristotle’s analysis 
of consciousness finds only ideational and affective elements, no third 
element, such as will or conation (p. Ixviii). This is a view of 
modern structural psychology unknown to Aristotle. Moreover, Ham- 
mond contradicts himself when he goes on to enumerate the elements 
of Aristotle’s analysis in detail, as (1) an idea or presentative element, 
(2) an element of feeling, and (3) an element of effort or activity. 
And there are other points of comparison with modern views to which 
I should take exception. Thus, it seems to me entirely misleading to 
seek a correspondence between Plato’s division of the faculties of the 
soul into reason, appetite, and the ‘spirited’ nature and our cogni- 
tion, feeling, and conation (p. xxvi), to suggest (p. xxiv) the possi- 
bility of an analogy between Aristotle’s vital heat and the hypothetical 
ether of modern physics (the author apparently had Aristotle’s ‘ ether’ 
in mind, a very different thing), and to say (p. xli) that Aristotle 
approximates the modern ether theory by resolving color into a form 
of movement of a medium; for color is with Aristotle the quality of 
the surface of a body in a diaphanous medium, whose guaditative 
change brings about the perception of the color, a view which has 
almost nothing in common with the modern theory apart from the 
fact that a medium appears in both. And when Professor Hammond, 
referring to the perception of distant objects in sight, hearing, and 
smell, says that these perceptions are marked by actio in distans (p. 
xlvii), he states the very thing which the introduction of a medium is 
intended to obviate. The reference to vision suggests to me one other 
point: Why is it that English translators of Aristotle persist in ren- 
dering his term for the organ of vision (zép7), described as something 
‘*within the eye’’ ‘*‘ composed of the element of water’’ (p. xxxviii), 
by ‘‘ pupil’’? Clearly it is not the aperture in the iris of which Aris- 
totle is thinking, but rather the vitreous humor, possibly not distin- 
guished from the lens. 

I have tried to indicate some of the weak points in this book as well 
as some of the strong. That was the critic’s function. There are 
some passages in the translation which, in my judgment, are obviously 
at fault, more where the niceties of expression, particularly as affect- 
ing the consecution of the thought, have not been sufficiently attended 
to, more still, perhaps, where there is room for an honest difference 
of opinion. But whatever the defects of the work may be, its merits 
very greatly outweigh them. No translation of Aristotle can take 
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the place of the original, but a translation as good as this may be of 
immense help to the student in using the original, while it will serve 
to convey to the great majority not trained to deal with the Greek a 
very fair measure of its spirit and a very fair notion of its teaching. 
The book is to be welcomed, moreover, as indicating that attention 
is being paid to scholarship—in the English sense of the term — 
among students of philosophy at our American universities. And it 
is to be welcomed, perhaps, most of all as indicating a new interest 
here in Aristotle, an interest which, it is to be hoped, it will help to 
foster. For Aristotle is still in many ways ‘‘ the master of those that 
know,’’ not, indeed, the master to furnish the intellect with materials 
of knowledge, but the master without a peer to supply it with a method 
and a discipline whereby it is forged into an instrument of power for 


highest and finest use. 
H. N. GarpIner. 


SmirH COLLEGE. 


Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung: Eine 
logische Einleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften. Zweite Halfte. 
Von Hernricu Rickert. Tiibingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1902.—pp. X, 305-743- 

The first half of this work, which dealt with the nature and limits of 
the conceptual processes of natural science, was reviewed in this journal, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 58-60. The whole work is a development of the ideas 
outlined in Windelband’s Rectoratsrede on Geschichte und Naturwissen- 
schaft. The outcome of the first part is a sharp delimifation and 
separation of the spheres of natural and historical science. . The pur- 
pose of natural science is to discover formule for the theoretical and 
practical mastery of the immeasurable multiplicity (umiidersehbare 
Menge) of its data. Natural science attains this end by neglecting the 
individual and unique features of these data. Its goal is the formu- 
lation of general or universal concepts, based on the common features 
of its objects. The outcome of natural science (of which, I suppose, 
the archetype is mathematical physics) is the reduction of concrete 
data to a system of highly abstract concepts. In dealing with the 
physical world, this procedure is very successful. When we come, 
however, to the organic world, this method cannot be completely 
carried out. Biology is a partially historical science. The evolu- 
tionary method of classification, for example, is more or less historical 
in character, while, on the other hand, physiology approximates to the 
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type of physics. The more completely things and processes can be 
reduced to general terms, the more susceptible are they of quantitative 
treatment. The confusing complexity of facts is simplified. Nature, 
in the meaning it has for science, is reality treated with reference to 
the universal (p. 212). 

Professor Rickert would include psychology in the natural sciences. 
Psychology, he says, treats the soul naturalistically, 7. ¢., without any 
reference to those effects of historical development which he includes 
under the general name ‘ Kultur.’ Moreover, psychology neglects 
the uniquely significant aspects of the individual soul. Its aim is to 
find genera/ laws of connection between mental processes. Hence 
Professor Rickert objects to the classification of sciences into natura] 
and mental. Now, it is true that general psychology is usually treated 
by a method analogous to that of the natural sciences. But the term 
is already in use, with qualifying adjectives, to designate investiga- 
tion into psychical differences of individuals, the study of social 
institutions from the psychological view-point, etc., and I doubt 
whether it is now possible or desirable to exclude the historical ele- 
ment from psychology. The psychologist is precluded, by the nature 
of his subject matter, from confining his attention to the purely natural 
processes of his soul, as distinguished from the products of history or 
‘Kultur.’ He must begin with his own mind; and that, as well as 
most of the other minds he studies, is a product of historical develop- 
ment from which the ‘ Kultur’ factor cannot be eliminated. 

The result of the procedure of the natural sciences is not a repre- 
sentation of empirical reality, but a transformation of it. The more 
completely the process of forming general concepts is carried out, the 
further is natural science removed from the real world of empirical 


perception ; and the narrowness of natural science has hitherto con- . 


sisted in its failure to recognize any science other than that which 
deals with abstract universals. The empirical reality, according to 
Professor Rickert, is given in perception as individual and non-repeat- 
able (einmaiig). As such, it is the subject matter of history, and the 
latter‘stands much closer to the actual reality of things than natural 
science. When Professor Rickert speaks, in this connection, of reality 
as unique and individual, he seems to treat it as an objective datum 
which suffers no transformation in our ordinary experience, or, indeed, 
through any kind of reflection except that of the natural sciences. He 
does not seem to take due account of the difficulties which lurk in the 
assumption that the empirical reality is a datum which remains one 
and identical with itself, whilst scientific reflection, in transforming it, 
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moves away from it. Hence there is in his treatment a hiatus between 
the assumed reality of common experience and the beginnings of 
scientific (which after all is only systematic) thinking. And later, 
when he faces the problem of objectivity, the relation between his 
ultimate norm of objectivity and the given reality, taken as the material 
of history, seems to be ignored or at least slighted. 

That portion of Professor Rickert’s work now under review con- 
sists of two long chapters dealing respectively with ‘‘ The Formation 
of Historical Concepts’’ and ‘‘ The Philosophy of Nature and the 
Philosophy of History.’’ The former chapter contains the au- 
thor’s specific contribution to historical methodology; the latter, 
in brief, his theory of the ultimate foundations of historical knowledge 
in relation to his general theory of knowledge. History is the de- 
scription of individuals ; whether actions, persons, groups of persons, 
whole periods, or nations, matters not, since all these can, and indeed 
the entire solar system, if we knew enough about its history, could be 
treated as individual wholes. If, then, science were limited solely to 
universals, history would not rank as a science. History employs 
universal concepts, but treats them as means, whereas for natural 
science they are ends. The unity and indivisibility of an individual 
rests on its uniqueness, and this is constituted by its relation to a 
recognized va/ue or worth (Wert). The historical value of the indi- 
vidual lies in a unique significance, and any individual possessing a 
unique significance is so far universal and a subject for historical 
science. The value-judgment ( Werturthei/) is unavoidable in his- 
tory. The individual may get his historical position by reference to 
any universal value, political, zsthetic, scientific, ethical, religious, 
etc. The consideration of these values makes the process of formation 
of historical concepts a teleological process. History is concerned with 
significant individualities, and it presents these in a concretely intui- 
tive manner (anschaulich); for reality is itself intuitable and history 
is the science of reality. To the demand that the individual shall be 
placed in his historical connections, Professor Rickert replies that in 
every case history treats the connection itself as an individual and 
unique fact ; hence the mode of treatment is the same, whether we are 
considering a single personality, a nation, or an epoch. So far as this 
demand requires that every historical event or personage shall be 
accounted for on the principle of the identity of cause and effect, Pro- 
fessor Rickert rejects it entirely. He holds that history involves the 
recognition of human freedom, and that the relation of cause and 
effect in history is neither one of sameness of nature nor of quantitative 
equivalence. 
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In the section on historical development, the notion of progress is 
handled with great skill. History, we are told, must not treat any 
period simply as a preparation for the next, for this would involve 
an infinite process; no standard of value could be found and the 
whole process would lose meaning. If a standard 7s set up for testing 
the various stages of historical development, then this standard is 
taken from a specific point in history which is thus made absolute. 
But history must treat every specific historical formation with refer- 
ence to its own peculiar significance. The only scientifically fruitful 
idea of development is one which presents a teleological unity, and 
thus can be related in its uniqueness to a universal value. (We might, 
I suppose, for example, treat the historical development of religion in 
this way.) Professor Rickert admits the use of universal concepts in 
history, such as general characteristics of nations, periods, epochs of 
civilization, etc. But these, he says, are obtained by abstraction 
from a few individuals taken as typical of the race, age, etc. (¢.g¢., 
Luther, as a typical German), and are subservient to the real end of 
history, viz., the exposition of unique individual wholes or unities 
constituted by relation to a common value. It follows that a single 
world-formula is a logical contradiction with reference to empirical 
reality, and Professor Rickert rejects the notion of historical laws. His- 
tory, he holds, has nothing to do with laws, since history is the ex- 
position of the whole in its wholeness, and laws, the products of con- 
ceptual abstraction, can deal only with parts or fragments. Reality is 
non-rational and not susceptible of reduction to concepts. 

Professor Rickert next makes clear the distinction between his- 
torical science and the mental sciences. He admits that they are 
closely related. History is concerned chiefly with psychical processes. 
Still it also takes physical processes into account. Moreover, even when 
psychology deals with individual differences, it considers them not in 
their uniqueness, but as instances of a species, whereas history always 
concerns itself with the unique. Then, too, a practical knowledge of 
men is different from a psychological acquaintance with them, and it 
is insight of the former kind that the historian needs. The connect- 
jng link between historical and mental science lies in the idea of value. 
It is only mental beings who posit values. Hence mental beings 
(geistige Wesen) are the controlling centers of historical exposition. 
The values which control historical writings are social, human values. 
These make their appearance and assert their supremacy only in the 
social life of civilized man. Hence history is the science of culture 
(Kultur). The culture-values are normative, universal, social values. 
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Culture is a teleological-historical system. Science is itself a historical 
product, springing from, and dependent on, a socially recognized value. 
In the treatment of particular aspects of culture, as the State, Art, 
Religion, etc., no universal method can be laid down. 

In the last chapter, Professor Rickert discusses the general philo- 
sophical outcome of his theory of history. The fundamental objection 
to all naturalistic philosophies of history is that they furnish no prin- 
ciple for the selection of historical material, and history must work 
selectively. A principle of value has no place in natural science. In 
particular, the attempt to make Darwin’s principle of natural selection 
a historical standard is a failure, since, according to this theory, every 
stage would be only a preparation for the next, and everything that 
exists would be equally good, in fact the best thinkable. 

There remains the problem of objectivity. Natural science and his- 
tory are both transformations of the empirical reality. Their objectivity 
cannot consist in literal agreement with this reality from which 
natural science aésfracts and history se/ects. Objectivity in natural 
science depends on the validity of unconditioned universal judgments, 
and objectivity in history on the validity of unconditioned universal 
values. Empiricism could not put natural science in any better 
case, for every search for a law or uniformity of nature takes us beyond 
the empirically given. We must transcend the given, if we are to 
find a basis for objectivity. Professor Rickert rejects all attempts to 
base the objectivity of science on metaphysics. Metaphysics, he finds, is 
vitiated by the assumption that the real is absolutely rational and can 
be evaporated into concepts, whereas in truth reality is non-rational. 
I cannot find that Professor Rickert has anywhere fully justified this 
assertion. Moreover, like many another German professor to-day, in 
his haste to disavow the dreadful name of metaphysician, he unwar- 
rantably limits the application of the word to rationalistic systems. 
Is it not time that he and some of his colleagues awoke to the fact 
that metaphysics does not necessarily connote the Hegelian or any 
other apparatus of ‘ bloodless’ categories ? 

After pointing out that the real world is one of qualitative differ- 
ences to which every materialistic theory must be inadequate, Pro- 
fessor Rickert faces the alternative of an epistemological subjectivism 
as the possible outcome of his theory. He makes the important 
distinction between a subjectivism which reduces science toa mere 
series of ideas in the individual subject, and one which makes science 
depend on an evaluating subject. The latter is his own view. He 
holds that the subject on which knowledge depends (for matter and 
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form alike) is an over-individual subject ( Bewusstsein iiberhaupt) in 
contradistinction to the empirical Ego. The relation of these two is 
not made plain, however. He shows that no judgment is possible 
without the assumption that this over-individual subject is the universal 
evaluating subject, and he tries to show that factual (¢hatsdéchlich) truth 
is dependent on this subject. From this starting point he reaches 
his own theory of critical objectivity. Over-individual validity is the 
presupposition of knowledge. The culture value of natural science is 
itself over-individual. ‘The very possibility of seeking truth presup- 
poses the recognition of the value of truth. The basis of truth, then, 
is over-logical. It is the consciousness of duty. We could, by the 
examination of particular spheres of historical valuation, set up a sys- 
tem of values which would be dependent for their objectivity on the 
over-individual and supreme value. The reality of values presupposes 
a transcendental subject, but this is not a being (Sez) but an ought 
(Sollen). The objectivity of truth and the reality of human values 
rest on a transcendental ought. 

Professor Rickert’s basis for critical objectivity is an emasculated re- 
production of Fichte’s thought in its first period. I say ‘ emasculated,’ 
because it lacks the dogmatic fervor which made Fichte’s personality 
seem the incarnation of his principle, and thus brought it down from 
the limbo of abstractions. Professor Rickert tells us that whoever will 
think historically need only assume that the temporal world is related 
to an absolutely unknown value. Verily we have left logic behind! 
What right have we to assume any particular relation of our individual 
and sensuously conditioned experiences to an absolutely unknown 
value? What duty have we to an unknown, and, for all we know, 
absolutely unrealizable ought? The ultimate value on which objec- 
tivity is based becomes a blind postulate devoid of content. We may 
admit that science involves the recognition of duty, that duty is the 
recognition of a value, and we may properly hold that, unless these 
ineradicable convictions of ours have a root in ultimate reality, science 
becomes a contradiction. But it seems to me that we have here only 
the barest beginning of an objective foundation for historical or any 
other science. Professor Rickert seems ready enough to bring in a 
minimum of metaphysics provided that it is couched in terms of the 
transcendental ought. But a mere ought does not get sufficient con- 
tent, power, and authority to be the ultimately real support of Auman 
values simply by being dubbed “ranscendenta/. And a supreme value, 
over-empirical and unknown, needs, I venture to say, some meta- 
physical filling before it can serve as the explanation and justification 
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; i) | of empirical values. Otherwise, objectivity seems to be left hanging 
} } in the air. A further metaphysical development is implied in Pro- 
| fessor Rickert’s views, just as Fichte’s first period required the second 

for its completion. 
Hie Professor Rickert concludes his work with some remarks on a his- 
\ ; if torical Weltanschauung, in contrast to a naturalistic one, and he gives 
" i illustrations of the applications of his general theory to the theory of 
Ait | ethics and of the state. 

The entire book is to me a convincing proof that our epistemologi- 

i cal investigations, when carried out to the bitter end, land us in meta- 

physics. Knowledge cannot live on vague postulates alone. Apart- 
from the insufficiency of the conclusion, Professor Rickert’s book is 
a thoroughly valuable piece of work ; indeed, the best recent discus- 
sion of the logic of history that I know. It seems to me that he 
establishes his main contention in regard to the relations of natural 
science and history. He develops his theory of historical knowledge 
with painstaking acumen and a many-sided outlook. He is particu- 
larly skillful in careful definition and minute analysis. The style is 
clear and interesting, though there is some unnecessary repetition. 

J. A. LEIGHTON. 

Hopart Couece. 


The Psychology of Ethics. By Davip Irons. Edinburgh and 

London, Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1903.—pp. xviii, 176. 

It is somewhat startling to find a theory of emotion the central 
theme in a psychological introduction to ethics. At first glance, one 
is inclined to suspect that the author had a theory of emotion ready to 
hand, and that he wished to write an introduction to ethics, and con- 
sequently exercised his ingenuity in inventing a plausible argument to 
unite the ill-matched pair. A closer examination, however, dispels 
the suspicion, and leaves the reader wondering whether the author 
deserves more praise for the ability and skill shown in the elaboration 
of his argument, or for the insight that led him to attack his problem 
from such an excellent coign of vantage. 

The ethical theory to which Dr. Irons’s investigations lead does not 
differ widely from that set forth by Professor James Seth in his Zthica/ 
Principles and called by him Eudemonism. Though the name sug- 
gests a variety of Hedonism, the theory asserts that ‘‘ the moral end 
is not the attainment of pleasure,’’ and that ‘‘ hedonic results as such 
are therefore extrinsic to it’’ (p. 170). At the same time, ‘the 
supreme end does not require the absolute suppression of the hedonic 
tendencies’’ (p. 169). 
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The critics of Hedonism, in their psychological introductions to 
ethics, usually devote much attention to the theory of desire that 
identifies its object with pleasure; for they see that such a theory 
almost inevitably leads to Hedonism. Dr. Irons joins issue on a 
broader question. 

The hedonistic theory of conation regards ‘‘ pleasure-pain as the 
source and end’’—‘‘ the alpha and omega of all activity.’’ ‘‘ This 
doctrine is an integral part of the general view of mind originated by 
Locke and rigorously developed by Condillac. It is the tabula rasa 
theory applied to conation’’ (p. 122). Dr. Irons assails the Presen- 
tationistic explanation of conation, not for the express purpose of ren- 
dering the Hedonist uncomfortable, but to prepare the way for ‘‘an 
adequate treatment of the principles of conduct.’’ Yet, he points 
out that, if Presentationism be ‘‘ carried out to its logical conclusion, 
it leaves no room for pleasure-pain any more than for conation’’ 
(p. xvii). Equally fatal to Hedonism is the alternative theory which 
he advances. For he finds that ‘‘emotion prompts to activity apart 
from all considerations of hedonic consequences’’; that ‘‘ there are 
principles of activity which are demonstrably not hedonic’’ (p. 108); 
that the ‘‘ primary tendencies spring from the very nature of the indi- 
vidual’’ . . . and ‘‘tend to assert themselves . . . regardless of 
consequences, and therefore without reference to hedonic results ’’ 
(p. xvi). 

Presentationism is the natural consequence of the undue prominence 
given to the psychology of cognition and the neglect of the emotional 
and volitional aspects of the mind. Cognition received more than 
its fair share of attention because of its importance for metaphysics. 
Locke appealed to psychology for a satisfactory theory of knowledge 
to enable him to lay his metaphysical doubts. The ‘ Mental Philoso- 
phy’ of an earlier generation is a strange medley of psychology and 
metaphysics, in which writer and reader pass and repass from one to 
the other, unconscious of differences in problems and methods. In 
recent years, the intellectualistic bias, shown in the undue prominence 
given to the psychology of cognition, ‘‘ has received support and en- 
couragement from the spread of experimental psychology, since cog- 
nition lends itself most readily to experimental treatment’’ (p. xi). 
Presentationism, sanctioned by history and fostered by a scientific 
psychology, presents a formidable front to the champion of a different 
theory of conation. 

Logical Presentationism assumes but one irreducible mental ele- 
ment, sensation. Pleasure-plain is simply one among other proper- 
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ties of sensation. A modified form of Presentationism admits pleas- 
ure-pain to an equality with sensation, but denies the will admission 
to the sacred circle of elements. Even when Presentationism is 
explicitly disavowed, the intellectualistic bias persists in identifying 
the will with attention, although ‘‘ the will is declared to be an ulti- 
mate aspect of mind’’ (p. xii). ‘* The facts that pertain to the re- 
active side of mind’’ are ignored to the detriment of a sound theory 
of the principles of human conduct. 

Presentationism explains the phenomena of conduct in terms of 
sensation and pleasure-pain. So far as tendencies to reaction are con- 
cerned, the mind is as a ‘‘ sheet of white paper void of characters.’’ 
‘* The ‘adu/a rasa doctrine has been generally abandoned as untenable 
in the realm of cognition. It is recognized that knowledge would be 
impossible if definite intellectual tendencies did not exist. These 
tendencies spring directly from the nature of the mind’’ (p. 122). 
Since ‘‘ the /aéu/a rasa hypothesis has been found inconsistent with 
the facts of cognition’’ (p. xiii), surely it is not rash to claim that 
**it can be shown to be at variance with the phenomena of conduct ’’? 
This Dr. Irons does by showing that emotion presupposes ‘‘ primary 
tendencies to action’’ more fundamental than the emotions connected 
with them ; and that ‘‘ the psychical individual as such has a definite 
character which expresses itself in a multiplicity of primary reactions,"’ 
which are ‘‘ directly conditioned by the constitution of his nature’’ (p. 
171). It is, therefore, as a criticism of Presentationism in ethics that 
Dr. Irons’s book challenges careful examination. His theory of emo- 
tion, if established, involves the overthrow of Presentationism. He 
did not elect to attack by the more spectacular method of reductiones 
ad absurdum, or by a severe application of the logical test of consis- 
tency. His appeal is to facts. When he has made clear what the 
facts declare the nature of emotion to be, he shows what such a view 
of the nature of emotion implies about the nature of man. The suc- 
cess of this method depends upon the facts brought forward. Are 
they trustworthy? Are they exhaustive ? 

Dr. Irons’s final court of appeal is introspection. Thus, in speaking 
of the consciousness of activity, he says: ‘‘ Here introspection is the 
only possible guide, for introspection alone can give a verdict in 
regard to the ultimate qualitative distinctions between psychical 
phenomena’’ (p. xvi). Elsewhere he summarizes the results of*an 
examination of the view that emotion is ‘‘ the sum of organic sensa- 
tions aroused by the bodily disturbance,’’ thus: ‘* This view does not 
seem to harmonize with introspective results’’ (p. 56). Again, when 
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considering qualitative distinctions in emotions, he says: ‘‘ In a case 
like this, as Kiilpe maintains, it is to introspection that the final appeal 
must be made’’ (p. 19). ‘‘ Introspective observation,’’ as Professor 
James says, ‘‘is what we have to rely on first and foremost and 
always.’’ (Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 185). But to what extent is it trust- 
worthy? Must we, with Professor James, admit that ‘‘ introspection is 
no sure guide to truths adout our mental states’’? (/did., Vol. I, p. 
197.) May we accept with unquestioning faith the report of intro- 
spection so far as it relates to the ‘that,’ but accept with reserve what 
it reports about the ‘ what’ of a psychical state? Whatever our final 
opinion of the reliability of this method may be, we cannot withhold 
our admiration and gratitude for this acute and thorough analysis of 
emotion as it appears to introspection. For here, at least, ‘‘in multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety.’’ 

Dr. Irons’s theory of emotion is too familiar to the readers of this 
Review to make it necessary to state his argument at length. The 
appeal to introspection, the comparison of emotion with cognition, 
with pleasure-pain, and with conation, and the critical review of cur- 
rent theories convince him that emotion must be regarded ‘‘as an 
ultimate aspect of mind.” ‘‘ The final result of this whole discussion 
regarding the nature of emotion is now evident. Emotion is not only 
introspectively distinct from cognition, pleasure-pain, and conation, 
but has, in addition to its unique character as a conscious fact, definite 
conditions of its own and other features absolutely peculiar to itself. 
It is, therefore, unanalyzable and irreducible, and must be regarded 
as an ultimate and primary aspect of mind (p. 39). A review of 
current theories ‘‘ discloses the fact that emotion is not usually 
identified with pure cognition, pleasure-pain, or conation.’’ While 
psychologists usually admit that emotion differs in some respects from 
other aspects of mind, they attempt in various ways to explain away 
this difference. ‘‘ The difference between emotion and the other 
aspects of mind has not been successfully explained away ’’ (p.72). 

What is the nature of emotion? ‘‘I have used the term ‘ feeling- 
attitude’ to indicate, not to define, this apparently unique aspect of 
mind. The word ‘feeling’ expresses subjectivity and diffusedness. 
Emotion is subjective in much the same sense as pleasure-pain. It is 
a centrally-initiated reaction, however, while the latter is pure subjec- 
tivity. Briefly, the one is subjectivity as reaction ; the other is subjec- 
tivity as receptivity. The word ‘attitude’ is employed to mark this 
distinction and to emphasise the fact that emotion, in virtue of its 
character as reaction, has an outward direction or objective reference ’’ 
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‘«Emotion must be regarded as an ultimate aspect of mind with a 
distinctive influence on conduct’’ (p. 73). The interest now centers 
in ‘* the manner in which emotion functions as a principle of activity.’’ 
In order to determine this, Dr. Irons finds it expedient first to ascer- 
tain the primary emotions, or the ‘‘ qualitatively distinct forms which 
feeling-attitude assumes.’’ ‘‘ The primary emotions seem to be the » 
following: satisfaction, dissatisfaction; anger; fear; ill-feeling and 
its opposite; repugnance; scorn, admiration; respect, contempt’’ 
(p. 106). As factors in conduct, the fundamental ‘ feeling-attitudes’ 
**regulate the behavior of the individual in regard to the varying 
phases of the world of things, persons, and events, which constitutes 
his environment’’ (p. 106). ‘* All these emotional tendencies to 
action are distinct from the hedonic impulses. Whatever be the con- 
ditions under which an emotion arises, it prompts to activity apart 
from all considerations of hedonic consequences ’’ (p. 108). 

What evidence is there to establish the existence of primary tenden- " 
cies to action? If it be granted that such tendencies exist prior to 
the experience of the hedonic consequences of action, then it is 
possible to maintain that the end of conduct may not be pleasure. It 
is at this point that Dr. Irons’s theory of emotion makes its greatest 
contribution to ethics. ‘‘In various ways,’’ he says, ‘‘ the existence 
of primary tendencies can be established. From the concrete phe- 
nomena of emotion and pleasure-pain, as well as from more general 
considerations in regard to the nature of human interests, the same 
conclusion follows’’ (p. 119). 

Emotion is a reaction. ‘‘ Emotion is the manner in which we 
react'’ (p. 14). It is self-evident that there can be no reaction unless 
certain tendencies already exist in that which reacts. If the sadula \ 
rasa hypothesis were true, the mind might passively receive, but could 
| not react. Emotion, then, presupposes primary tendencies to action. 


The phenomena of pleasure-pain in a similar manner lead to the 
conclusion that primary tendencies exist. ‘‘ The pleasures which are 
1 supposed to condition those tendencies are themselves conditioned by 
|) the latter. If there were no tendency, and therefore no desire, for 
} effective manifestation of the self, success in this respect would not 
i i) be pleasant. The attainment of success is pleasant because it is de- 

| sired ; it is not desired because it is pleasant’’ (p. 115). | 
ty | Similarly the facts of interest point to the existence of primary t 
tendencies to action. ‘‘ Interest in objects is not determined exclu- 


f sively by hedonic relations’’ (p. 113). For example, the interest 
| which is excited by the sight of another in distress cannot be attributed 
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to the pleasure derived from witnessing distress. The implications of 
interest may be made clear by an example. The interest manifested 
in the respect which one has for the efficiency of others ‘‘ can be ex- 
plained only if we suppose that each individual has a natural tendency 
to make his existence effective in some way’’ (p. 113). 

The primary principles of activity, or ways in which the primary 
tendencies express themselves, are discussed under such headings as: 
the tendency of function to realize itself; the principle of inertia ; 
sociability ; self-preservation and self-assertion ; the property instinct ; 
the destructive and constructive instincts; and the various forms of 
each. 

‘« But if man were endowed only with the tendencies already men- 
tioned, no system of conduct would be possible. Each individual 
would be resolved into a multiplicity of warring elements’’ (p. 144). 
It is thus the problem of the last chapter is introduced. Here psy- 
chology surrenders the discussion to ethics. To make a system possible, 
an all-inclusive end is necessary. Is there a supreme end of intrinsic 
worth? An ideal of worth is presupposed by the facts of admiration 
and scorn, which are excited by the presence or absence of worth in 
others. The sense of personal dignity, the feeling of shame, the 
sense of propriety are intelligible only by reference to an ideal of 
worth. ‘‘ This ideal of worth has the characteristics of a supreme 
regulative principle, for it furnishes an all-inclusive end, a universal 
criterion, and a supreme motive’’ (p. 150). 

But what modes of behavior are worthy of the individual? What 
does the supreme end require? ‘‘ The supreme end is the realization 
by the individual of his distinctive capacities’’ (p. 159). ‘* The 
content of moral obligation is defined by the distinctive nature of the 
individual and of his environment, that is, by his place in the system 
of things’’ (p. 172). 

It is thus Dr. Irons sums up the results of his inquiry. ‘‘ The psy- 
chical individual as such has a definite character which expresses itself 
in a multiplicity of primary reactions. These reactions are directly 
conditioned by the constitution of his nature ; are not determined by 
pleasure-pain ; and are themselves the sources of hedonic results. 
They also give significance to persons, things, and events. When 
this significance is recognized, a peculiar reaction of feeling takes 
place which is called ‘emotion,’ ‘The various emotions are different 
feelings in reference to different objects, and give rise to special im- 
pulses. All these particular tendencies assert themselves as opportu- 
nity offers, and if left to themselves are perpetually at variance with 
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one another. The psychical individual, however, is an organic being, 
and there is a principle of synthesis in his nature. He has an ideal 
of worth, and feels obliged to act in accordance with it. What the 
individual regards as worthy of himself is the realization of his dis- 
tinctive nature’’ (p. 171). 

One cannot refrain from expressing admiration for the ability of 
the author, for the lucidity of his style, and for the scientific precision 
and brevity of statement, the accurate observation and acute analyses, 
that make this little volume a model of its kind. 

WaLTER C. Murray. 

DaLHousIg£ COLLEGE. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


La place de la vie dans les phéinoménes naturels, F,. LeEDANTEC. Rev. 

Ph., XXVII, 10, pp. 329-358; XXVII, 11, pp. 504-516. 

This inquiry naturally falls into two parts: first, an objective study of 
the activity of matter, organic as well as inorganic ; and secondly, a study 
of the nature of knowledge. (1) In the first division of the inquiry, appeal 
is made to the atomic theory, the fruitfulness of which has demonstrated its 
legitimacy. No matter how far the division of a homogeneous and con- 
tinuous substance, like the imaginary substance of mathematics, is carried, 
the parts remain identical in form and behavior with each other and with 
the whole. The unit of measure is conventional, ana a certain volume is 
great or small only in comparison with bodies arbitrarily chosen, But the 
case is different with certain other bodies, ¢. g., water. Ata certain point 
in the process of division, water changes its properties, becoming something 
which is not water. Itis possible, then, to find for water an absolute unit 
of measurement. This brings us to the molecular hypothesis of the struc- 
ture of bodies like water. A drop of water consists of a number of mole- 
cules which cannot be divided without losing their characteristic proper- 
ties. Of the inner structure of matter, this hypothesis teaches us nothing ; 
only from the chemist do we learn to divide water into simpler elements, 
hydrogen and oxygen. We find it difficult to represent decomposition to 
ourselves, because we cannot compare it to any of the phenomena which 
we directly apprehend by sense. We instinctively represent atoms as 
motionless bodies, and think of movement as molar movement, forgetting 
that it is only by its molecular movements that matter manifests itself to us. 
Many are astonished at the apparent spontaneity of movement in living 
beings, when, as a matter of fact, it is only the result of a transformation of 
molecular into molar motion. Connected with the instinctive belief in the 
immobility of bodies is the anthropomorphic conception of force as a static 
source of activity. The truth is, that there are no static forces, but only 
transformations of motion. So the agencies at work in decomposition are 
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not of static origin. Only in their reactions, however, do the chemical 
properties of bodies manifest themselves ; we give the name of chemical 
repose to the periods separating the reactions, because during those periods 
the internal movements of the molecule are a sealed book to us. Action 
at a distance is an illegitimate conception, which gives support to the theory 
of vital forces in biology. Only by the transfer of motion from one to the 
other can there be a relation between two distant bodies. Biology has 
shown that every living being is constantly changing. This alone renders 
experimental proof of freedom impossible, showing, consequently, that a 
vitalistic theory cannot be based on the apparent spontaneity of animal 
movements. Animals, like other natural bodies, are transformers, not 
creators, of motion. We find in physics and chemistry all that is neces- 
sary to an understanding of vital phenomena ; and, on the other hand, the 
belief in immaterial principles comes from inexact physical notions, ¢. g., 
the notion of force as static. The distinctive property of living bodies is a 
chemical one, namely, assimilation. Assimilation differs from chemical 
reaction in purely physical bodies in that it is marked by a reconstruction 
of molecules identical with those broken up. Life, then, is essentially 
chemical in nature. (2) The great law insisted upon in the second part of 
this inquiry is that we know only the movements of matter. If we have 
knowledge of a body which appears motionless, it is because its molar re- 
pose conceals its molecular motion. Our knowledge of a distant object 
results from modifications of our substance by movements carried from 
that object. In dealing with the question : How can a modification of out 
substance give rise to a sensation in us? we ought to confine ourselves to 
verification, and not make any attempt at explanation ; human explana- 
tions are only comparisons, and we can compare the faculty of knowledge 
with nothing but itself. Knowledge is limited on one side by the very great, 
and, on the other, by the very small. Beyond these limits lies the un- 
knowable, a domain indifferent to man, since only the knowable can act 
upon him. M. S. MACDONALD 
L’ Idée d’ objet. E. CHARTIER. Rev. de Mét., X, 4, Pp. 409-421. 

To perceive is to know an object as the one source of manifold sensa- 
tions, to know something which no single sense can experience. There is 
for us no other object than the bond uniting the several sense-images into 
a unity. Thus, to know a so-called thing is to know a law, since a thin- 
is nothing but the image of a relation between our sensations and our 
movements. A being possessing only the sense of touch could reason 
about, but never perceive solidity. For such a notion supposes the activity 
of sight, by which to imagine the interior parts of a solid body which are 
not immediately tangible. But sight alone is equally helpless. To per- 
ceive a plane surface is to realize —through the suggestions made by the 
eyes —that any movement in a given direction would be accompanied by 
an impression of constant resistance. Otherwise expressed, a visual image 
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is the anticipation of a tactile impression. In the same way, to hear or 
taste is to be aware that we may see, feel, etc. That is, to perceive the 
universe at all we must Az it, not merely theoretically but practically. 
Thus, perception depends upon the laws of the mind, rather than upon the 
properties of the senses. Only by showing that nature itself presupposes — if 
it be presented to consciousness — the principles found in knowledge, can 
the final agreement between mathematical deductions and experience be 
explained. Since to know the position of a body is to know the movements 
necessary to reach it, Kant’s paradox, ‘‘space zs before things,"’ holds 
good. And as the precondition of the idea of any object is the idea of the 
whole universe, of indefinite space, it follows that space is indivisible. For 
if the knowlege of it as a whole precedes the knowledge of any particular 
point in it, space cannot be regarded as a sum of parts. 
A. D. MONTGOMERY. 


The Non-Existence of Matter, A.S. HAWKESWORTH. Westminster Re- 

view, CLVIII, 4, pp. 382-390. 

Metaphysical matter, as opposed to common matter that we feel and see, 
cannot exist. The atomic theory, as a theory of ultimates, evidently ab- 
stracts into meaningless absolutes, properties which have only a meaning as 
relatives. It speaks of only one matter, when all that we know are many 
matters. We cannot know the atomic matter, nor can the atom account 
for the outer world of objects. Our sensations of color, light, and heat, are, 
as shown by science, only produced by wave motions. Nothing else can 
affect our senses, and yet we term the synthesis of all our sensations mat- 
ter, while sensations are in reality subjective and caused by these wave 
motions. Moreover, atoms as dead matter can never produce these wave 
motions, nor again can any matter be conceived as causing them, for 
sensuous matter has been shown to be the product of these wave motions, 
and hence we cannot predicate them as its product. A transcendental 
theory of matter is also useless, for matter is what we touch and see. We 
may term the cause of the motions God or simply x, but we cannot employ 
the sensuous term ‘ matter’ in this connection. R. B. Wave. 


Ueber segenannte relative Wahrheiten. K. Twarpowski. Ar. f. sys. 

Ph., VIII, 4, pp. 415-448. 

Absolute truths are those judgments which are unconditionally true for 
all times and places, without any restrictions whatever. Relative truths, 
on the other hand, are such judgments as are true only under definite con- 
ditions and restrictions ; they are not true always and everywhere. The 
fact that this is the meaning of the terms ‘relative’ and ‘absolute’ is 
shown by the way in which these words are applied to other spheres than 
that of truth, ¢. g., beauty. In regard to the existence of relative truths, 
few people express doubt ; many, indeed, maintain that relative truths are 
the only ones attainable by man, and that there are, for man at least, no 
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such things as absolute truths. In opposition to this wide-spread view, the 
writer upholds the thesis that there are no judgments which would be true 
only under certain circumstances and conditions, and which would cease 
to be true and become false when these circumstances and conditions are 
changed ; that, on the contrary, every true judgment is true always and 
everywhere, and, therefore, that judgments which are ‘relative’ in the 
above sense never are, never have been, and never will be true. The 
relativists, or advocates of the theory of the existence of relative truths, 
base their arguments upon examples which seem to manifest only condi- 
tional truth. But closer analysis shows that the relativistic position rests 
upon a confusion of an inaccurate verbal proposition with the judgment 
itself as a psychic activity. The expressions chosen to illustrate the rela- 
tive character of truths are in fact nothing but abbreviations for the real 
judgments which they represent. If one says, for illustration, that ‘this 
flower has an agreeable odor,’ that ‘cold baths are salutary,’ or that ‘it is 
raining,’ the verbal statements omit essential elements that enter into the 
judgments of which they are the expression. The judgments themselves 
are but imperfectly or elliptically represented, since they include the so- 
called conditions as vital or essential parts of the psychic activity. Noone 
but a ‘ relativist "ever supposed that the statement, ‘it is raining,’ could ever 
become false ; the judgment never implied that it was raining always and 
everywhere even when no conditions are mentioned. The judgment, 
when expressed exactly, would read that it is raining here and now, 
in a definite place and on a definite date, when one reckons according 
to a conventional calendar. The point to be noted is that such a judg- 
ment is either true or false. If once true, it can never decome false. 
The so-called circumstances are not extraneous to the judgment, and 
the judgment, when exactly stated, is always true or always false. The 
application of such a logical criticism to ‘relativistic ethics’ is obvious. 
Every ethical judgment or moral norm, if once true, is always true, in 
spite of the fact that certain principles, which at one time and in 
certain states of society are regarded as moral, are at other times and 
under other circumstances condemned as immoral. Likewise, in the sphere 
of logic, when the relativists say that an hypothesis or theory is true only 
under certain circumstances, and may become false with a change of the 
conditions, the argument rests upon a confusion. An hypothesis is either 
true or false from the beginning. If it were false at the time of its assump- 
tion, it nevertheless appeared at that time to be the most probable of all 
possible hypotheses, on account of an incomplete knowledge of the facts. 
But if false, the identical hypothesis can never become true. Finally, rela- 
tivism cannot find support in epistemological subjectivism, 7. ¢., it cannot 


be deductively proved from the nature of the psychophysical organism. 
A. L. 
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The Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience. G, GALLOWAY. Mind, 

45, Pp. 59-78. 

The problem indicated by the title of this article may be considered from 
the standpoint of genesis, or of validity. The notion of inner as opposed 
to outer reality, since it implies conceptual thinking, can only be developed 
by intersubjective intercourse. But the germ of the distinction is found in 
that experience of individuals which among all primitive peoples gives rise 
to animism. The theory of ‘introjection” to account for the process of 
‘jnreading’ is plausible but unconvincing : to say that internality is first 
assumed of the mental life of fellow beings, and then by analogy trans- 
ferred to personal experience, is to presuppose the original psychic impulse. 
As to the validity of the distinction, Kant maintains that outer sense is a 
necessary postulate: the contrasted permanence given by external percep- 
tion conditions the recognition of inner changes, and so the determination 
of ourselves in time. Dr. Caird’s supposition is that inner is merely outer 
experience at a more highly articulated stage. But this overlooks the 
important qualitative difference,’ and inverts the order of development. 
The elementary fact is an active self, which gradually distinguishes its 
environment, and, by conceptual thought, postulates part of its total experi- 
ence as external. Reference of the percepts of various individuals to one 
and the same thing is only explicable upon the hypothesis of a transsub- 
jective reality. For obviously there is no constraining power either in the 
individuals themselves or in their abstract common experience as such. 
Thus, although objects are admittedly ideal constructions, these construc- 
tions can only be valid interpretations of an independent existence. A 
definite conception of reality is formed, and the unsatisfactoriness of Mill's 
‘permanent possibilities’ and Kant's ‘things-in-themselves’ is avoided, 
when we, recognizing other human subjects as centres of thought or will, | . 
acknowledge manifold spiritual substances or causalities — subjects at lower 
developmental planes — upon whose activities the qualities of the known 
world depend. A perceiving subject can only represent the mutual deter- 
mination of different spiritual substances under the form of space, and 
must postulate time as the sole common term to which his own mental 
states and those of others can be reduced. So much validity has the 
spatial-temporal reference, involved in the dichotomy of phenomena. 
This account avoids the two errors of treating space and time as independ- 


ent reals or as mere subjective fictions, 
ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Eine Willenstheorie vom voluntaristischen Standpunkte. N. Lossky. Z. 
f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXX, 1 u. 2, pp. 87-133. 
Voluntarism may be defined as that tendency of psychology which de- 
clares that all phenomena of mental life which relate the individual con- 
sciousness to the ego take place according to the pattern of voluntary acts, 
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that the acts of will are typical forms of conscious processes. In other 
words, in the realm of the ego there are no permanent states but only pur- 
posive acts. This commonly accepted definition, since it does not definitely 
outline its position, is held but tentatively. It is the business of voluntar- 
ism, as an empirical tendency, to more clearly define every one of the ex- 
pressions used, to precisely determine just what should be included under 
the concepts will, acts of the will, and ego. The acts of choice are taken 
as a starting point, since they contain the most highly differentiated ele- 
ments, and are therefore peculiarly characteristic. The analysis of typical 
instances shows that we may designate as voluntary all acts containing the 
following elements: (1) ‘my’ striving, (2) the feeling of ‘my’ activity, 
and (3) the changes which appear entirely, or partly, as the result of ‘my’ 
ego, although it is not always ‘ my" state of consciousness. Each of these 
elements in turn must be analyzed before there is afforded a starting point 
fora theory. According to Pfander, one can designate as striving only 
those conditions of consciousness which have as their characteristic element 
a peculiar unanalyzable feeling of ‘ crowding in’ which he called the striv- 
ing feeling. Efforts (or strivings) may be of three kinds: (1) those appar- 
ently proceeding directly from the ego and having the characteristics of 
freedom, decision, spontaneity, which may be called ‘my’ efforts; (2) 
those ultimately proceeding from the ego, but occurring under the pressure 
of outside influences, which may be called efforts ‘forced from me'; and 
(3) those which do not seem to originate in the ego at all, and can be 
designated as mine only in so far as my attention is directed upon them. 
These are termed efforts ‘given me.’ Further examination shows that, in 
one class of conscious states related to voluntary acts, the effort is accom- 
panied by a relatively pleasurable idea of the event which is the object of 
the impulse, while in another the anticipation of the resulting experience 
does not take the form of an idea, but is mere undifferentiated conscious- 
ness. The former, the ‘known’ effort, is a characteristic of impulses in 
general, while the latter, the ‘unknown ° or merely conscious effort, occurs 
abundantly in mental life in the form of blind impulse. Passing to the 
feeling of activity, which is the connecting link between the effort and the 
corresponding change, it is found that, like all conscious states, it may have 
the character of being ‘mine’ or being ‘given to me,’ the former, or feel- 
ing of inner activity, characterizing voluntary muscular action, and such 
mental processes as reflection, recollection, etc., and the latter, or feeling 
of external activity, accompanying perceptions of the external world and 
many organic sensations. Analysis further shows that these feelings are 
distinct and separate, that the feeling of inner activity can in no sense be 
derived from the feeling of outer activity, neither is it a constituent part of 
the motor sensation, as first stated by Miinsterberg and others, but after- 
wards modified by him so as not to be contradictory to the purpose of 
voluntarism. The change which follows my effort and the corresponding 
feeling of activity is threefold: (1) one in which the change throughout 
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its whole extent appears to be ‘ mine,’ ‘ my internal act’; (2) one in which 
the elements ‘mine’ and ‘ given me’ are mingled, ‘my incomplete inter- 
nal act’; and (3) a change in which the elements appear to be wholly 
‘given,’ ‘my external act.’ The last-mentioned change is to be carefully 
distinguished from one which may be designated as an inner psycho-reflex 
act containing the idea which is the object of the effort, the feeling of effort, 
and an unconscious change corresponding to reflex action. Some psychol- 
ogists designate such phenomena ideo-motor acts; but this term is too 
broad for the purpose of this article, since it may include all acts follow- 
ing upon the motor idea, and also too narrow, since it excludes psychical 
changes which are not accompanied by corresponding changes upon the 
periphery of the body. A complete analysis of the individual conscious- 
ness shows, in addition to the above described acts of the will and internal 
psycho-reflex acts, a third class of phenomena designated by the author as 
conscious states. To show the ultimate ‘ Willenscharakter’ of all mental 
life, there remains yet to consider only this last group of phenomena. A 
detailed examination of the cases to be considered leads to the follow- 
ing generalization: Each conscious state, in so far as it is perceived as 
‘mine’, contains all of the elements of voluntary acts, viz., ‘my’ effort, 
the feeling of ‘my’ activity, and a change accompanied by a feeling of 
relative satisfaction ; and it appears to be produced by me. A more careful 
survey of the general field also shows that, of all the elements of volitional 
acts, effort is the only one which can be perceived as ‘mine’ when not ac- 
companied by the others, which leads to the belief that it gives to the 
others this coloring, and forms a starting-point and cause for all psychical 
processes perceived as ‘mine.’ Growing directly out of this observation 
is the ultimate generalization and final definition of the position of volun- 
tarism, viz: All conscious processes, in so far as they are perceived as 
mine, contain all the elements of volitional acts and are the result of my 
effort. That what we may conveniently call the will sustains a causal 
relation to all such processes, would appear to be further substantiated 
by the fact that voluntary acts bear not only all of the marks claimed 
for the causal relation by empirical science, but also contain in addition 
the three following still more important characteristics : —(1) The relation 
here found not only preserves the chronological ordering of its events, 
as demanded by empirical science, but is also perceived immediately in 
the feeling of activity. (2) There occurs a peculiar correspondence be- 
tween cause and effect which justifies the designation of voluntary acts as 
purposive acts. (3) This relation always sustains a creative character. 
Thus the immediate feelings seem not to have deceived us in indicating the 
ultimate volitional character of the conscious life, but are corroborated by 
the results and inherent nature of purest induction in giving first place 
to voluntarism among the psychological tendencies. 
CLARENCE E. FERREE. 
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La pensée sans images. A. Binet. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 2, pp. 138-152. 
This paper is an account of experiments made to determine the réle 
played by images in ideation. The conclusions drawn from the experiments 
are as follows: The image is only a small part of the complex phenomenon 
to which the name thought is given. The illusory belief in the importance 
of representation for thought is due largely to the ease with which the 
mental image can be described. The psychology of Taine has popularized 
the idea that the image is a repetition of the sensation, and that we think 
in images. Moreover, the clinical studies of Charcot on aphasia have shown 
the distinction between visual, auditory, and motor images, and have in- 
creased the importance of the image in psychology. There is, no doubt, a 
sensory element in thought ; but it is a mistake to over-emphasize its im- 
portance. To materialize thought is to render it unintelligible ; the laws 
of ideas are not necessarily the laws of images ; to think is not simply to be 
conscious of images ; to attend is not simply to have one image stronger 
than others. The experiments have shown that certain thoughts occur 
without images ; that in other thoughts the images illustrate only a small 
part of the phenomenon ; and even that the image may not be coherent 
with the thought — one thing is thought and another represented. Added 
to, but separate from, the preceding discussion, is an hypothesis as to the 
mechanism of thought. Words presuppose a prior thought which directs 
and organizes them. On the other hand, words react on thought, giving 
it a precision which it would otherwise lack. Thought is an unconscious 
(in the sense of imageless) act of mind, which becomes fully conscious 
principally through the aid of words and images. But however difficult it 
may be to represent to ourselves a thought without the help of images, such 
a thought none the less exists. It constitutes a directive and organizing 
force comparable to the vital force which models the form of beings, and 
guides their evolution. M. S. MACDONALD. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 


Du rile de la logique en morale. F. Ravn. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 2, pp. 

121-137. 

An honest man aims at a certain unity in his acts, at logical consistency 
in his conduct. In morals, as in science, conceived systems of unity stand 
in need of experimental verification. This verification does not at all con- 
sist in the agreement between our ideas and a certain objective fact, but in 
the agreement between those ideas and a certain moral experience. Ina 
book soon to be published, the author will show the conditions of this ex- 
perience, an undertaking which is as distinct from an analysis of the moral 
life as the rules of experimental method are from the work of the labora- 
tory. In this paper no more is aimed at than a glimpse at moral experi- 
ence. To be logical is (1) to be consistent in action, and (2) to persist in 
a belief, if there is no other reason for change than egoism or interest. 
Upon this principle is based a part of man’s duties to himself and to oth- 
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ers. It is not even necessary that the contents of an action be morally 
qualified, in order that a contradiction without reason or motived by inter- 
est appear immoral. We regard as despicable a man who changes his 
habits or clothes simply to please a superior. The cause is not far to seek. 
The tendency of a thought to maintain itself corresponds to a duty, namely, 
the duty of non-contradiction. The habitual or dominant in consciousness 
is for us the reasonable, which we cannot contradict without good grounds. 
Accordingly, the ‘sentiment of rationality,’ and, therefore, the conscious- 
ness of duty, can arise from any feeling or act whatever. The feeling of 
right arises in the same way. It is a feeling of expectation, the expecta- 
tion that others will do their duty towards me, springing, like the feeling of 
obligation or of rationality, from habitude or repetition. The rule of non- 
contradiction can, then, be laid down as an essential rule of moral thought. 
But this rule is subject to one condition: the moral belief in which one 
perseveres will always appear true only if opposed or limited by no other 
belief. In a conflict of duties, our decision is based, not upon any supposed 
superiority of one set of duties to another, but upon an experience which 
varies with the time and place. In such a case, the question which con- 
cerns the honest man is whether, in limiting one principle by another, a 
concession is made to reason or to interest. The name logic designates 
an operation different from that just described. I reduce two beliefs to a 
common belief, or extend to one domain of life a belief used in another. 
This principle of logical extension is distinct from the principle of non-con- 
tradiction. Logical extension, when really necessary, is to go no further 
than is required by objective experience in the theoretical, and by moral 
experience in the practical, sphere. It is often artificial. One belief can 
be attached to another by a characteristic which is common but superficial. 
This artifice may be resorted to for the purpose of self-deception. But it 
may also have a higher object, as when, to avoid disturbing accepted be- 
liefs, new ideas are disguised in the’ dress of the old. In this replacing by 
artificial synthesis the contradictions and the profound syntheses of belief, 
there lies the danger of perverting conscience and substituting Pharisaism 


for life. M. S. MACDONALD. 


La dernitre idole (Etude sur la Personnalité Divine’). Appt M. 

HépertT. Rev. de Mét., X, 4, pp. 397-408. 

Modern thought protests against Christianity's last idol, a transcendent 
God. The fallacies of ecclesiastical logic especially the @ con- 
clusions of faith and desire — are strikingly illustrated in Thomas Aquinas's 
proofs of the existence of a personal Deity. In his argument for God as 
a prime mover, the question is begged three times: (1) in the absolute 
separation of natura naturans from natura naturata ; (2) in the spatial 
reference to a series of objects, each communicating its motion to another ; 
(3) in the unwarranted substitution of movement aé a/io for movement a Se. 
The second proof — God as an efficient cause — makes cause synonymous 
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with condition ; while the arguments for a necessary cause, an ultimate 
reality, and a governing mind tacitly assume a supernatural being. But 
there is no authority for thus separating Deity from things. Reason pos- 
tulates, instead, a divine force, distinguishable from, but immanent in, 
nature, constantly striving towards perfection. Reality is its own law of 
evolution. The category of the ideal is not ‘The world is God's realiza- 
tion,” but ‘God is."| Such an objectification of the intrinsically unknow- 
able is excusable as being our only escape from subjectivism. Primitive 
despotism is largely responsible for the notion of a Divine Ruler; its 
gradual elimination is paralleled by the change from an implacable Jehovah 
to a heavenly Father. Yet Divinity is conceived of as personal through 
perfectly legitimate demands of the religious consciousness. Only thus 
does the notion become accessible to the masses. Metaphysics freely 
admits the practical advantages of such a representation, but rejects it as 
intellectually dangerous and not ultimate, pointing out its threefold error. 
(1) Reason is thereby dethroned in favor of faith. (2) A knowledge of 
the human personality is presupposed. Again, even granting such a 
knowledge, the denial of some human attributes to Deity invalidates the 
predication of any, (3) In the usual statement of the problem: Do con- 
sciousness, will, and personality properly pertain to God? the creator is 
already isolated from the creatures, and so the moot question is assumed. 
Yet theology and metaphysics are not mutually destructive. They satisfy 
distinct, but equally persistent, longings of humanity to know one inex- 
haustible truth. The danger is that the symbol should become an idol. 
A. D. MONTGOMERY. 
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Hegel's Logic: An Essay in Interpretation. By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902.—pp. x, 313. 

If one may judge from the number of books on Hegel now appearing, 
one is justified in inferring that Hegel is at last coming into hisown. After 
having been laid on the shelf for half a century in his own native Germany, 
his works are evidently taken down and dusted and exported to England 
and America, where they are actually read. The significant literature on 
Hegel is found in English, and this has been the case for many decades. 
With the exception of Kuno Fischer's exposition, no work of first rank on 
Hegel has appeared in Germany since Hegel's narrow-minded followers 
brought an undeserved contempt upon their master by lifting up his name 
unto vanities. The disgusted public naturally reasoned, ‘ Like disciples, 
like master,’ and turned their attention away from ‘the speculative phi- 
losophy ' and did obeisance to ‘the inductive philosophy * of John Stuart 
Mill, and later to ‘the evolutionary philosophy’ of Charles Darwin. And 
it was right in giving Hegelianism up, if the Hegelians knew the mind of 
Hegel. It has been reserved for foreigners to discover that Hegel's 
‘speculation " was not a spinning of cobwebs, but a serious attempt to do 
justice to the concrete experience of every-day life ; that, far from being 
a mere theorist, Hegel was trying to see life as it is, an experience which 
begins in seeming disconnectedness and mere sensation, and which gradu- 
ally evolves into an intelligible order to which the emptiness of mere con- 
ception and the blindness of mere perception are equally alien. His 
schematism, his triadism of thesis-antithesis-synthesis, is an inheritance 
which he came by from his philosophical progenitors. He took this barren 
legacy, and by dint of hard, honest work in the world of facts he made it 
into solid wealth. He gave back to the form the content of which it had 
been disembowelled, and yet because he kept the form he was called a 
formalist. He restored logic to its vital connection with reality, and 
yet, because he insisted upon seeing the logic of things, he was called a 
panlogist. He showed the particulars to be not mere particulars, isolated 
and atomistic, but concrete exemplifications of concrete universals, stand- 
ing in organic connections which must be discovered by scientific 
thought. He attempted to ascertain what these connections are, and to 
discover the relations which obtain between one connection and another, 
as these connections actually appear in experience ; and for his pains he 
was accused of being the manager of a ballet troupe of bloodless categories. 

But a prophet is not without honor save in his own country, even though 
in other countries he may have stones thrown at him by those who have 
taken not a few words of prophecy out of his mouth. Meanwhile the build- 
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ing of his tomb and the garnishing of his sepulchre goes on apace — but 
as yet it is mainly at the hands of gentiles. 

In the work now before us, Professor Hibben has made his contribution 
to the rehabilitation of Hegel's reputation. It is ‘‘an attempt to render in- 
telligible the fundamental Hegelian doctrines by means of simple statement 
and illustration *’ (p. viii), and the attempt has been most happily achieved, 
so far as simplicity of statement goes. Professor Hibben understands the 
secret of lucidity in writing, and he has written a book which every one 
can understand who will go through the operation of reading, even without 
much philosophical preparation. His endeavor ‘‘ to simplify all technical 
terms and explain their significance in the light of the definitions as given 
by Hegel himself, and as indicated in the context where such terms sever- 
ally occur'’ (#did.) is quite successful up to a certain point. ‘‘ The pro- 
verbial obscurity of Hegel’ (#é#d.) has been in many places illuminated 
by the crystal clearness of the expositor, and the general reader who may 
wish to get a general notion of Hegel's problem and of his solution of that 
problem will doubtless get from the book what he wants. The book evi- 
dently was intended for such readers, and also for college undergraduates 
studying the history of philosophy and needing to get an idea of the part 
played by Hegel in that history. It does not promise aid to those who 
have already begun a serious study of Hegel's Greater Logic. The expo- 
sition is based on the Logic of the Encyclopedia, and is open to criticism. 

In the first place, not all technical terms are explained. For instance, 
‘an thm selbst,’ as seemingly distinct from ‘an sich,’ receives no atten- 
tion ; and yet the former term is very puzzling to any one who is wrestling 
with the chapter of the Greater Logic on Daseyn as well as with many later 
passages. Are the two terms really distinct, or are they not? If they are, 
what is the difference? In the second place, is ‘Qua/itét’ adequately ex- 
plained in the chapter on Quality? Is it correct to say: ‘‘ Quality may 
be defined as the internal determining factor of being ; and quantity as the 
external determining factor’’ (p. 93)? It does not seem tu accord with 
Hegel's own definition: ‘‘ Die Bestimmtheit so fiir sich isolirt, als seyende 
Bestimmtheit, ist die Qualitat;—ein ganz Einfaches, Unmittelbares"’ 
(Werke, III, 1841, p. 108). Still again, it is questionable whether it is 
correct to say: ‘‘ Any object of thought is gese¢z¢ which is necessarily and 
explicitly determined by the logic of the situation. Whenever that which 
js given in thought leads by the very necessity of the thought processes 
themselves to a conclusion depending upon it, that conclusion is always 
described by Hegel as gesefz¢. Every phase of the dialectic process is gesefzt 
in the sense of following by the very momentum of thought itself from the 
nature of the stage immediately preceding it'’(p. 301). Is it not also true 
that anything is gese/s¢ which is due to the activity of ‘‘ die setzende Re- 
flexion’’'? Hegel says (in Werke, IV, 1841, p. 16): ‘‘ Dies ist das Ge- 
setztsein; die Unmittelbarkeit rein nur als Bestimmtheit oder als sich 
reflectirend. Diese Unmittelbarkeit, die nur als Riickkehr des Negativen 
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in sich ist, —ist jene Unmittelbarkeit, welche die Bestimmtheit des Scheins 
ausmacht, und von der vorhin die reflectirende Bewegung anzufangen 
schien.’’ Whatever is gesefz¢ is, according to this, the immediate from 
which the dialectic begins, and which it transforms into an element of a 
higher unity, rather than what results from the operation of the dialectic. 
Professor Hibben’s definition may be true of gesefz¢ in certain passages, but 
it is not generally true. 

There are many other points made by Professor Hibben to which excep- 
tion might be taken. For instance, he says: ‘‘ The best illustration of 
the Hegelian significance of being-for self is, however, not found in the 
sphere of plant life? It is found in the higher sphere of consciousness, in 
the nature of personality, ofthe Ego. The personality of selfhood remains 
unchanged amidst the innumerable alterations of its manifold activities, and 
so far forth partakes of the nature of that absolute permanency which is an 
essential attribute of the infinite. The idea of the Ego, of consciousness 
apart from its concrete manifestation in any particular individual (the 
Kantian Bewusstseyn itberhaupt) may be regarded as the most comprehen- 
sive type of the Absolute’’ (p. 100). This last sentence seers to contra- 
vene one of the main contentions of the Logic and of all Hegel's philosoph- 
ical writings, that Bewusstseyn iiberhaupt is not knowledge at all; that 
consciousness apart from its concrete manifestations is a mere chimera of 
the brain, a pure invention of abstract philosophers, to which nothing ever 
did or ever could correspond. The view here advocated by Professor 
Hibben would be hard to reconcile with one of the few points on 
which practically all recent interpreters of Hegel have agreed. Kant's 
Bewusstseyn is not Hegel's absolute thought, for that thought was not ab- 
stract, as Professor Hibben also recognizes elsewhere. Consciousness in 
general is, according to Hegel, only the veriest abstraction of the concrete 
thought. Hegel's thought is always thought concerned with facts. In 
Hegel's absolute system, sensation and perception get their rights, and 
thought is not a transcendental function imposing its abstract unity upon 
the manifold of sense, as it would be if it were anything even remotely like 
Kant's Bewusstseyn iiberhaupt. 

How Professor Hibben can bring his view of Hegel's Absolute into har- 
mony with his own interpretation of Hegel's attitude to experience is diffi- 
cult even to guess. He says truly that for Hegel ‘‘it is the nature of 
thought . . . to seek the universal significance of every particular experi- 
ence by which it is confronted’’ (p. 5). In other words, thought is a func- 
tion which discovers an immanent unity in the experience apart from which 
it has no existence. It discovers unity in particulars, because particulars 
are not mere particulars. And particulars are not mere particulars, be- 
cause they are particulars in essential relation to other particulars. These 
relations are what we call the laws of nature. The fact, however, that 
these laws of nature are discoverable by thought is an indication that 
thought is not something absolutely apart from nature. Thought finds in 
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facts principles which it can understand. It is at home in the world of ex- 
perience ; it is not a stranger and pilgrim on the earth, seeking a better 
country, that is, a heavenly —a country, in which it can be Bewusstseyn 
iiberhaupt, and not Bewusstseyn der realen Objecte. 

Kant was not content with the fact that we know objects. He had to ex- 
plain this fact by a mechanism. He argued that either thought must be 
made by fact or fact by thought, if thought is to correspond with fact. He 
accepted the latter alternative. Hegel refused to see the necessity of ex- 
plaining this correspondence of thought and fact by making it the creation 
of one of the corresponding elements. Hegel's identity of thought and fact 
was only the fact of the correspondence of thought and fact. In this corre- 
spondence, thought still remains thought with all its uniqueness of nature, 
and fact remains fact with all its objectivity. But while each was thus 
recognized as irreducible to the other as that other had been abstractly 
conceived, each was also recognized as having its significance only in its 
relation to the other. Fact is fact only as intelligible, and thought is 
thought only as thought engaged upon fact. Pure thought, in the sense of 
thought thinking nothing — and that is the only sense in which there can 
be thought apart from its concrete manifestation — that kind of pure thought 
is not what actual thought really is, as Hegel was at pains to reiterate. 
And fact as mere fact, absolutely inaccessible to thought, so that thought 
cannot even think it to be fact, is not what any scientist ever attempted to 
ascertain. Hegel's Absolute was the indissoluble correlation of concrete 
fact and concrete thought. 

Another criticism which I would make on Professor Hibben’s book is that 
he gives teleology too high a place in Hegel's system. He says that the 
doctrine of the notion is given ‘‘in answer to the question, #0 what end"’ 
(p. 69). This narrows Hegel's Begriff. Teleology plays a part, and an 
important part, in Book III; but it is not the final category. It appears 
at the end, not of the third, but of the second division. In the final divi- 
sion, it is present only as a transcended moment in the Absolute. The 
validity of teleology is recognized in the Logic, therefore ; but it does not 
control the Absolute Idea. There are elements of purposiveness in the 
Absolute, but in the Absolute not all is purposive. 

This brings me to say that Professor Hibben treats with too much con- 
tempt the Hegelians of the left. He brushes them aside with the remark 
that they are materialists (p. 43). Of course nobody can accuse Hegel of 
being a materialist, and, as Feuerbach and Strauss were materialists, they 
cannot be Hegelians. But were they materialists? They did indeed 
emphasize the function of sensation in the Absolute ; they might then be 
called sensationalists, but surely sensationalism and materialism are not 
one and the same thing. The real sin of the left-wing Hegelians in Pro- 
fessor Hibben's eyes evidently was their failure to see in the Absolute the 
personal, planning God of orthodox theology. But Hegel was not a 
Hegelian of either the right or the left, of the right-center or the left-center, 
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nor even of the center itself. His relation to these wings is exactly Socra- 
tes’s relation to the Socratic schools. Hegel’s system contained elements 
which, taken apart from their unity, could be and were developed into the 
warring wings. It was this internecine warfare which brought ‘ Hegelian- 
ism’ into disrepute. Too much theology in logic is apt to make logic a 
barren dialectic. Logic, of course, has its theological implications, and, as 
Hegel worked it out, it had for him a very deep theological significance ; 
but if he had not dwelt so much upon that significance, perhaps he would 
now rank as a greater logician than he is commonly recognized to be ; for 
his theology was the rock on which his school split into fragments, and 
sank into obloquy. 

As a rule, Professor Hibben is very happy in his concrete illustrations of 
the dialectic, yet even here he reads too much teleology into natural proc- 
esses, as when he says that the expansion of water just before freezing 
‘seems to be a warning note’’ to indicate a forthcoming radical change 

. 126). 
aha all in all, the book will well serve, as was said above, the purpose 
of giving the lay reader who is not working on Hegel an appreciation of 
the questions which Hegel sought to answer in the Logic, and of the way 
in which he set about the task. It will also be a very convenient reference 
book or even text-book for the very large class of elementary students who 
are getting their history of philosophy at second hand. Technical philos- 
ophers, however, will hardly find any answers to the more difficult ques- 
tions which the reading of the Logic is sure to raise. 

EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


The Mind of Man. By Gustav SPILLER. London, Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co., 1902.—pp. xiv, 552. 

It is very difficult for the reviewer to do justice to a work of the kind that 
Mr. Spiller presents to us. He has undoubtedly written one of the most 
original books on psychology that has appeared in recent years, and for 
that reason one can with difficulty avoid too much praise for the point of 
view, or too great condemnation because he does not find what he has 
learned to expect in a work on psychology. The general plan of the work 
is undoubtedly a development from Mr. Stout's doctrine of systems, but the 
departure from the original is very great. Sensations and all other ele- 
ments are frankly given up, even as convenient fictions. We need only 
consciousness and phases of consciousness to construct a psychology ; these 
alone are given in experience. In fact, oneis tempted to parody the theory 
by the statement that mind is merely a point of view with nothing to observe. 

The method of the work is purely empirical. Introspection alone can be 
used in the investigation of mind. And introspection, he insists, can be 
applied directly, the statements of Wundt, Titchener, and others to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. For they all admit the possibility of retrospection, 
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and retrospection is introspection. If introspection is not possible, then 
mind must be a blank. In spite of his empirical point of view, the author 
is very impatient of experiment. He rails at the men who would employ 
quantitative methods, dismisses such work as Ebbinghaus’s on memory as 
settling nothing, and deplores the publication of columns of figures which 
mean nothing. Evidently we are not dealing with a man who is in the 
least bound by tradition. 

The first of the constructive chapters, ‘‘ Systems as Distributed,'’ is de- 
voted to a discussion of the attention. Attention depends upon the classi- 
fication of the mental system at the time, and that upon the needs of the 
moment. Sensations in common with pleasure-pain, feelings of effort, 
emotions, etc., are all put in oneclass, and are regarded as slightly differ- 
entiated sub-heads under the touch system. The whole field of sensation 
is disposed of in two sections of about nine pages. The chief interest for 
the author which sensations possess is the law of their change in quality 
and quantity, so they can be conveniently treated under the head of atten- 
tion. Chapter III, ‘‘Systems as Organized,"’ contains a very interesting 
discussion of habit under its different aspects. Habit is said to take its 
origin from the fact that attention energy is limited in amount. Thinking 
must, therefore, be reduced to the simplest forms, and as much work as 
possible be thrown upon the automatic mechanisms. 

The discussion in the following chapter, ‘‘ Systems as Need-satisfying,"’ 
supports the thesis that every thought process is an outgrowth of a primary 
or secondary need. To name the need is for the author a sufficient explana- 
tion of the mental state that results in its satisfaction. Memory appears 
under the heading, ‘‘Systems as Redeveloped.'’ Again reference is to 
needs. As existence became more complicated, it was advantageous to 
play the drama of life upon the mimic stage of memory before the time for 
real action appeared. With this need came memory. It is insisted that 
the real and memory world are not different even in degree, but merely 
in the position which they occupy in the course of the development of a 
system. 

Chapter VI, ‘‘Systems as Disturbed,"’ offers perhaps the most radical 
departure from the current use of terms, or at least seems to on casual 
reading. Under this head is discussed pleasure-pain. These are said to 
fall neither under the head of sensation nor of feeling. When we look a 
little closer, however, it is seen that feeling means merely the vague sen- 
sations that are usually brought under that head in ordinary speech, and 
there is no intention of denying consciousness to the processes. On the 
whole, the treatment of this problem is Herbartian, but it is more immedi- 
ately influenced by Stout. Each process is due to a disturbance of neural 
equilibrium. Pleasure arises when the tendency to the normal or undis- 
turbed state is checked, pain when such a tendency prevails unchecked. 
Pleasure is also defined as semi-opposed disturbance, pain as opposed dis- 
turbance —a definition at once more in harmony with the trend of his own 
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discussion, and with its historical predecessors. Both are denied any effi- 

ciency in the control of either thought or action. It is at most a sign, never 

a cause of activity. _ 

Will, or the mental cgntrol of bodily action, is discussed under the head- 
ing ‘‘Systems as Need-determined."’ As the title implies, movements 
grow out of needs, effort is entirely purposeless. Accomplishment depends 
upon the development of the bodily structure, and its functional tendencies. 

«« Systems as Unified,’’ the last of the constructive chapters, reasserts the 
essential unity of all parts of experience. Body and mind are on exactly 
the same plane, all the data of existence are but different ways of organiz- 
ing the same material. Theconcluding chapters, on ‘‘ Mental Syntheses,"’ 
discuss the relations of man to his environment, of the genius to the spirit 
of his times, and consider the esthetic problem. Beauty is said to depend 
upon the degree to which the object can attract and hold the attention. 

Two points of criticism suggest themselves at once in a work of this kind. 
First, it seems that the outcome leaves much to be desired, before the ex- 
planation of mind can be regarded as completed. To say that all mental 
processes grow out of different needs, without showing the relation between 
the need and its method of satisfaction, seems to take much for granted. 
Certainly all needs are not satisfied as soon as felt, and even feeling the 
need is not an unanalyzable datum of experience, but itself requires some 
consideration. Even granting that the theory is an adequate explanation 
of the foundation plan of mind, it does not offer a sufficient number of sepa- 
rate headings under which to treat of concrete facts. One feels in every 
chapter that much more material is brought in than is needed to illustrate 
the fundamental statements, and yet there are still many omissions from the 
factual content of psychology, even in its present state of advancement. 
One may be perfectly ready to admit that all conscious processes are aspects 
of one whole ; but the present work is proof that that statement in itself 
cannot serve as a basis of discussion for the concrete facts of mind. It is 
perhaps not necessary to hypostatize the products of intellectual abstraction 
to the extent thatis at present in vogue, but more principles of classification 
are needed than the present theory admits. 

Although it cannot be said that Mr. Spiller has completely succeeded in 
his undertaking, and he would be the last to claim that his book offers a 
final solution of the problem, yet the volume is extremely suggestive through- 
out. Many of the descriptions of the concrete phenomena are unusually 
felicitous, and the book emphasizes, although too strongly, a point of view 
that is often too completely overlooked. 

W. B. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By Epwarp A. 
Ross. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
1902.— pp. Xii, 463. 

The object of this book is to set forth the means by which human society 
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maintains order, and restrains the anti-social impulses of the individual. 
The author begins with a survey of the sentiments which tend to establish 
what he calls ‘natural order’ among men, such as sympathy, sociability, 
and the sense of justice, which he maintains are not sufficient for the pur- 
pose in view. On the contrary, he holds that the interests of the individual 
are antagonistic to those of society, and that the individual can only be 
held in check by an elaborate system of direct and indirect control. He 
denies that there is a natural tendency to order in the mass of men, as some 
thinkers maintain, and says: ‘‘ It would be, in truth, much juster to assume 
a state of disorder. We ought to take for granted that men living in pro- 
pinquity will continually fall afoul of one another. We ought to expect in 
the normal person not, it is true, the malice, lust, or ferocity of the born 
criminal, but certainly a natural unwillingness to be checked in the hot 
pursuit of his ends’’ (p. 4). This assumption of antagonism between 
the members of society is the keynote of Mr. Ross's book, and is the 
guide to the understanding of all he says. 

But if the impulses of the individual are so inimical to society, it is hard 
to see how order was ever established at all, and this is evidently Mr. 
Ross's own view. I am not quite sure what he means by society, for his 
remarks on this point are equivocal. In one place he speaks of society as 
‘*something distinct from a bunch of persons. For we can regard this 
society as a living thing. . . . Or we can regard this society as a person 
having its good and its evil and a knowledge of this good and evil '’ (p. 67). 
Yet elsewhere he says far more truly: ‘‘ The fact is, society is not a be- 
ing, but just people in their collective capacity. The only welfare there is 
is the welfare of persons present or to come'’(p. 418). But if that is the 
case, how can the welfare of the persons be antagonistic to that of society ? 
The truth is, Mr. Ross greatly underrates the power of the moral senti- 
ments, and he overlooks the fact that the individual cannot satisfy his de- 
sires to any considerable extent without the codperation of his fellows. 
He says in his preface that he began this work six years ago with the belief 
that nearly all the goodness and conscientiousness in society are due to 
social influences ; and, though his views on that point have been somewhat 
modified, he still maintains that ‘‘ the social group, by drilling its members 
to observe certain forbearances toward one another, manufactures con- 
science '’ (p. 28). And throughout his discussion he shows a very inade- 
quate conception of what morality is. 

The problem that Mr. Ross set himself to solve is a very simple one, 
and if he had been properly equipped in philosophy, as he evidently is 
not, he would not have regarded the existence of social order as anything 
strange. Men maintain order because they like order and dislike disorder. 
They like order for its own sake and for the sake of helping one another, 
as well as for the sake of the benefits which they themselves derive from 
it. The human individual is not the monster of wickedness that Mr. Ross 
represents him to be. His theory of the antagonism of the individual to 
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society is, in fact, the old Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity, masquerad- 
ing in the garb of ‘sociology.’ 

But it must not be thought that there is nothing good in the book. On 
the contrary, in describing the means by which society exercises control 
over the individual, the author gives a good deal of information which will 
doubtless be useful to young students of social life. He describes the 
phenomena of government, of law, of religion and the church, considered 
as agents for preserving order and also the influence of education, custom, 
art, and other agencies whose effect is more indirect. It must be said, 
however, that there is nothing new or original in his remarks on these sub- 
jects, and hence his work, whatever value it may have for students, will 
have no effect on the progress of thought on the problems of social life. 

James B. PETERSON. 


Die Dogmen der Erkenntnistheorie. Von FRep Bon. Leipzig, Wil- 

helm Engelmann, 1902.— pp. viii, 349. 

Since the days of Plato the philosophical dialogue has often been chosen 
as a method of exposition, but during the past century it has somewhat 
fallen from favor. Writers have seemed to feel that the gain in vivacity 
and in human interest was more than outweighed by the increased difficulty of 
clear and systematic treatment. Its decline in popularity renders the pres- 
ent choice of the dialogue on the part of Herr Bon the more daring, and 
in one respect his selection of the literary form for his work is justified by 
the result. His disputants, of which there are two, have sufficient indi- 
viduality to make them seem more or less alive. They are not mere pegs 
upon which to hang arguments, and this impresses one as especially for- 
tunate, when one considers the character of the arguments presented. 
The objection to most dialogues, even to some of Plato's, is that all the 
participants save one are men of straw set up for the especial purpose of 
being knocked down by the destined victor. In the present case, however, 
so far as arguments go, there is little choice between the disputants — 
both are equally deserving of defeat. Of course one of them escapes his 
just deserts, annihilates all objections to his own theories, and even suc- 
ceeds in converting his opponent to the major part at least of his views; 
but one constantly feels that, like some of the heroes of Greek tragedy, he 
could never have thus succeeded without the direct intervention of the gods. 

The book is prefaced by an interesting allegory which seems to describe 
the assaults of the dogmatists upon the upholders of the true doctrine, and 
even to suggest that the struggle is not yet ended. The book proper is 
divided into five discussions of the dogmas of Berkeley, Hume, Aris- 
totle, Kant, Locke, and Descartes respectively. All of these writers are 
defended by the bearer of what is under the circumstances the strange 
name of Misodogmos. Episthemos, on the other hand, attacks one after 
another of the theories advanced by his opponent, all of which he classes 
together under the opprobrious title of epistemology, the modern form of 
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| i| sophistry. The true doctrines, on the contrary, have nothing to do with 
| H epistemology ; they are scientific, and to arrive at them one needs first of 
TW all technical knowledge. Some men of science have fallen into the errors 
Wit of the epistemologists, the technician never. The theories thus obtained 
| u are grouped around an assumption of the most naive type of the existence 
| of something transcendent which is yet immediately known to us. The 
Wi main thesis and its corollaries, all of which are justified on the ground of 
Wil biological necessity, are presented in so crude a form and with so little 
W . understanding of the subjects discussed that their reproduction or criticism: 
Wi would be a thankless task. 

Grace NEAL DOLson. 
WeLts CoLLece. 


| The following books also have been received : 

| Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. By FREDERIC W. 
H. Myers. 2 vols. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1903.— pp., 
Vol. I, xlvi, 700; Vol. II, xx, 660. $12.00. 

Pure Sociology : A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Development 
of Society. By Lester F. WARD. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1903.— pp. xii, 607. $4.00. 

A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By Pau. JANET and GABRIEL 
SéarLves. Translated from the French by ADA MONAHAN. 2 vols. 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1902.—pp., Vol. I, xxx, 389; Vol. II, 
xvi, 375. $6.50. 

Heredity and Social Progress. By Simon N. PatTen. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1903.— pp. vii, 214. $1.25. 

Agnosticism. By Rosert Fiint. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1903.— pp. xviii, 664. $2.00. 

The Path of Evolution through Ancient Thought and Modern Science. 
By Henry PemBerton. Philadelphia, Henry Altemus Co., 1902.— 
pp. xxix, 374. 

A History of American Political Theories. By C. EDWARD MERRIAM. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903.— pp. xv, 364. 

Hegel and Hegelianism. By R. MACKINTOSH. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1903.— pp. viii, 291. $1.25. 

Happiness ; Essays on the Meaning of Life. By Cart Hitty.  Trans- 
lated from the German by F. G. Peasopy. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1903.— pp. x, 154. $1.25. 

The Basis of Morality. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from 
the German by A. B. Buttock. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1903.— pp. xxiv, 285. 

Ethics, Civil and Political. By DavipD ALLYN GorTON. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1902.— pp. vii, 237. 

The Practice Curve. By JosepH HERSHEY Barr. Supplement to The 
Psychological Review, Vol. V, No. 2, November, 1902.— pp. 70. 
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NOTES. 


On the 4th of February, just a year after the death of Professor Adam- 
son, of Glasgow, and at the same age (of fifty), Professor Ritchie, the 
occupant of the corresponding chair in the University of St. Andrews, 
passed suddenly away. It would be difficult to measure the loss to philo- 
sophica) teaching in Scotland which the death of these two men, both cut 
down at the very height of their usefulness, means. David George Ritchie 
was born in 1853, the son of the Rev. George Ritchie, D.D., minister of 
Jedburgh. Like Professor Adamson, he was an Edinburgh student, a pupil 
of Professors Campbell Fraser and Calderwood. Going up to Oxford, he 
continued at Balliol College those classical studies which he had already 
pursued with great distinction at Edinburgh. In 1878 he was elected to a 
Fellowship at Jesus College ; from 1881 to 1894 he was Tutor of Jesus Col- 
lege, and from 1882 to 1886 Tutor of Balliol. In 1894 he was elected 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 
There he established himself at once as a teacher of the first rank, combin- 
ing originality and scholarship with brilliant lecturing power, and showing a 
fine appreciation of the difficulties of his students and a keen interest in all 
that concerned the welfare of the university. In philosophy Professor 
Ritchie was a distinguished member of the Neo-Hegelian school which 
grew up in Great Britain under the teaching of Green and the present 
Master of Balliol ; but he was hardly less under the spell of Plato and 
Aristotle, and the influence of the Darwinian theory upon his thought was 
also very marked. Perhaps his chief interest was in ethical and political 
theory, and there can be no doubt that the practical significance of phil- 
osophy had always for him a special fascination. His remarkable culture 
and his finely tempered spirit gave a subtle and unfailing charm to his per- 
sonality. A frequent contributor to the philosophical reviews, and to the 
pages of THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review from the first, Professor Ritchie 
was the author of a series of important volumes. His first publication was 
an Essay on ‘‘ The Rationality of History,’’ in Zssays in Philosophical 
Criticism (1883). This was followed by a translation (in collaboration 
with others) of Bluntschli’s Zheory of the State (1885); Darwinism and 
Politics (1889); Principles of State-Interference (1891); Darwin and 
Hegel, with other Philosophical Studies (1893); Natural Rights (1895) ; 
Studies in Political and Social Ethics (1902) ; Plato in the ‘* World Epoch- 
makers "’ Series (1902). J. S. 


Dr. George F. Stout, editor of Mind, was recently appointed to the 
Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in St. Andrews University in succession 
to the late Professor Richie. Dr. Stout is a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. 
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Vi Dr. Bernard Bosanquet has been chosen to fill the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at the University of St. Andrews, as successor to Professor 
Knight. 


At the close of the session of the Faculty of Divinity at the University 
of Edinburgh, which took place recently, Professor Robert Flint an- 
nounced to his students that he did not intend to enter upon the duties of 
his chair another session. The announcement, which came as a surprise, 
Wh was received with great regret. While compelled by his health to resign 
| from the position which he has held for the last twenty-seven years, it is 
hi understood that Professor Flint hopes to be able to continue his literary 
work. Among his publications are the following: Zhe Philosophy of His- 
tory in France and Germany (1874) ; Theism (1877) ; Anti- Theistic Theories 

i (1879) ; Vico [Blackwood's ‘ Philosophical Classics '] (1884) ; History of the 
ib Philosophy of History (1894) ; Socialism (1894); Sermons and Addresses 
Th (1899) ; and Agnosticism (1903). 

| | / Following immediately on the announcement of the forthcoming retire- 
A) ment of Professor Flint, comes that of the resignation of Professor Laurie, 
/ who leaves the chair of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education in 
}) the University of Edinburgh. Curiously enough, Professor Laurie entered 
ia! upon the duties of his professorship simultaneously with Professor Flint, 
twenty-seven years ago ; and now, like Professor Flint, he wishes to de- 
vote more time to purely literary work. The following are among his more 
important publications: Philosophy of Ethics (1866); Primary Instruc- 
tion in Relation to Education (1867); Notes on British Theories of Morals 
(1868) ; Life and Educational Writings of John Amos Comenius (1881) ; 
Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta (1884); Ethica: or, The Ethics of Reason 
(1885); Medieval Education and the Rise and Constitution of Universities 
(1886) ; Language and Linguistic Method in the Schools (1890); Jnsti- 
tutes of Education (1892); A Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education 
(1895). 

Dr. Margaret F. Washburn, Assistant Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has accepted a call to Vassar College, as Associate 
Professor of Psychology. 

We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical journals : 

THe INTEKNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XIII, 3: Mrs. Francis Dar- 
win, The Religious Training of Children by Agnostics ; Josiah Royce, 
What Should be the Attitude of Teachers of Philosophy towards Relig- 
ion ?; George Tyrre//, Christianity and the Natural Virtues ; G. Schudert, 
The Political Babel; G. Z. Roderts, The Domain of Utilitarian Ethics ; 
G. E. Moore, Mr. McTaggart’s Ethics; Book Reviews. 

H THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY, XIV, 1: /Justus Gaule, What 


is Life ?; A. C. Stevens, The Plethysmographic Evidence for the Tridi- 
mensional Theory of Feeling ; G. S. Ha// and 7. L. Smith, Reactions to 
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Light and Darkness; Z. B. Titchener, A Plea for Summaries and In- 
dexes ; G. S. H., Note on Moon Fancies; /. M. Bentley, The Simplicity 
of Color Tones; G. S. Hail, Child Study at Clark University; G. 47. 
Whipple, A Compressed Air Device for Acoustic and General Laboratory 
Work ; / MZ. Bentley, Professor Calkins on Mental Arrangement ; Litera- 
ture. 

THe PsycHOLoGiIcaAL Review, X, 2: £. C. Sanford, Psychology and 
Physics ; F. G. Bonser, A Study of the Relations between Mental Activity 
and the Circulation of the Blood; G. 7: Ladd, Direct Control of the ‘ Reti- 
nal Field’: Report on Three Cases ; Discussion and Reports ; Psychologi- 
cal Literature ; New Books ; Notes. 

Tue Monist, XIII, 3: 7. G. Hibben, The Theory of Energetics and its 
Philosophical Bearings ; /. 7. Hyslop, Kant's Treatment of Analytic and 
Synthetic Judgments ; G. R. WILson, The Sense of Danger and the Fear 
of Death ; Paul Carus, The Foundations of Geometry ; 4. Gunkel, The 
Religio-Historical Interpretation of the New Testament; Discussions ; 
Book Reviews ; Notes. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, IX, 2: Fritz Rintelen, 
Leibnizens Beziehungen zur Scholastik ; Ofte Baensch, Die Schilderung 
der Unterwelt in Platons Phaidon ; Anton Thomsen, Uber die Entwick- 
lung der ethischen Theorie Benekes ; Ernst von Aster, Uber Aufgabe und 
Methode in den Beweisen der Analogien der Erfahrung in Kants Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft ; James Lindsay, The Ethical Philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius ; Jahresbericht. 

IX, 3: Paul Tannery a Pantin, Un mot sur Descartes ; Fritz Rintelen, 
Leibnizens Beziehung zur Scholastik (Schluss); Ernst von Aster, Uber 
Aufgabe und Methode in den Beweisen der Analogien der Erfahrung in 
Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft (Schluss); G. Mi/haud, Aristote et les 
Mathématiques ; James Lindsay, The Place and Worth of Oriental Philos- 
ophy ; Jahresbericht. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, IX, 1: Rudolf Holzapfel, 
Wesen und Methoden der sozialen Psychologie ; Berthold Weiss, Gesetze 
des Geschehens ; Achille Marucci, Saggio critico della dottrina dello cono- 
scenza ; Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXI, 1: Conrad Rieger, Uber Muskelzustinde ; 7heodor Lipps, Fortset- 
zung der ‘‘ Psychologischen Streitpunkte "’ ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXI, 2: M. Sachs und J. Meller, Untersuchungen iiber die optische 
und haptische Lokalisation bei Neigungen um eine sagittale Achse; £. 
Wiersma, Untersuchungen iiber die sogenannten Aufmerksamkeitsschwan- 
kungen, IIl; Hugo Feilchenfeld, Zur Lageschazung bei seitlichen Kopfnei- 
gungen ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXI, 3: A. Piper, Uber Dunkeladaptation ; 7%. Ziehen, Eine Hypo- 
these iiber den sog. ‘‘ gefiihlserzeugenden Prozess'’ ; Literaturbericht. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXVIII, 2: F. Rawk, Du réle de la logique 
en morale ; A. Binet, La pensée sansimages ; G. Rageot, Sur le seuil de la 
vie affective ; C. Ridéry, La phrénologie en Amérique ; Analyses et comp- 
tes rendus; Revue des périodiques étrangers; Nécrologie: M. Pierre 
Laffitte. 

XXVIII, 3: F. Le Dantec, Instinct et servitude; G. Cantecor, La 
philosophie nouvelle et la vie de l'esprit; Z. Winiarski, Le principe du 
moindre effort comme base de la science sociale ; A. Godfernaux, A pro- 
pos d'une philosophie de la solidarité; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Re- 
vue des périodiques étrangers. 

X, 1: D. Nys, L’individu dans le monde 
inorganique ; 4. Meuffe/s, Un probléme a résoudre ; C. P. de Ribaucourt, 
Les théories de Nietzsche sur l'origine et la valeur de la morale ; C. Piat, 
L’idée du bonheur d’aprés Aristote ; D. Mercier, La dernitre idole ; Mé- 
langes et documents; Bulletin de I'Institut supérieur de Philosophie ; 
Comptes rendus. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE, XI, 1: 4. Bergson, Intro- 
duction 4 la métaphysique, 4. Durkheim, Pédagogie et sociologie ; /. 
Ferrin, Le principe d’équivalence et la notion d’énergie ; LZ. Couturat, Le 
systéme de Leibniz d'aprés M. Cassirer ; P. Jacod, La crise du libéralisme ; 
A. Landry, La superstition des principes ; Livres nouveaux ; Revues. 

XI, 2: ZL. Weber, La notion idéaliste de l'expérience ; /. Perrin, Le 
**second principe de la thermodynamique ; F. 47, Essai d’ontologie ; 
Marcel Hébert, Anonyme ou Polyonyme? seconde étude sur la ‘‘ person- 
nalité divine’; 7. Delacroix, Novalis: La formation de l'idéalisme ma- 
gique; D. Parodi, La crise du libéralisme ; Livres nouveaux ; Théses de 
doctorat. 

Rivista Fivosorica, VI, 1: F. Bonate//i, Alcuni schiarimenti intorno alla 
natura del conoscere, del volere, della coscienza, e della percezione ; G. 
Zuccante, La Donna nella Dottrina di Socrate; V. A/emanni, La filosofia 
di Pietro Ceretti; G. Rigoni, | metodi psicofisici ; R. Mondolfo, L’edu- 
cazione secondo il Romagnosi; C. Canfoni, L'ultimo carteggio di Kant ; 
Rassegna bibliografica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Sommari delle Riviste 
Straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 
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